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~ ) General Bradley . . . One of Our Invasion Leaders 
(See National Week) 
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Will the can that puts 


serve Up 


“doggiet “foow 


e Ever hear of the tin can that carries 
a bomb’s “bite”? It protects a fuze 
that puts teeth in the bbmb—makes 
it explode. 

Speaking of bites, here’s some- 
thing that will please your dog! 
Someday tin cans will again protect 
his food and give him convenient, 
nutritious dishes. They’ll be pretty 
“doggy” dishes, too! For example: 

A special new dog food has been 
developed, rich in bone-building min- 
erals plus cod liver oil and seasoning. 
This has already been packed in cans. 

Many more nutritious new foods 
are being tested by the progressive 
animal food industry. And you can 
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bet they’ll come in cans. The tough 
testing ground of war is proving that 
cans protect. They’re safe and conve- 
nient, easy to store, handle and use. 

To do our war job we’ ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 


POST-WAR PLANNING HELP: We will be glad 
to discuss future uses or improvements of 
your product or package, and help you in 
post-war planning. Write to our Post-War 
Planning Department, 100 E. 42nd Street, 
NewYork City 17, N.Y. Or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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‘each’ isekena owes in regular installments (via 


Red Cross). to repay large loans made for him by wounded 
Americans, 


busi‘ness—groups of skilled managers and workmen who use 
saved-up private capital; only source of prosperity, good jobs, 
high standard of living. (A much misunderstood word; false 
definitions often quoted by people who know better.) 


con-ver ‘sion—Herculean task performed by private industry 
in spite of obstacles. Re-con-ver‘sion: same. 


in-fla‘tion—chaos, destruction of all savings of all people. 


Important contributing cause: spending of too much money 
by too many people for too few goods. 


ma-chine’ tool—ecquipment without which no peace wor war 
materials could have been made. Therefore: essential keystone 
to victory. 


peace—period Of time, still unfortunately far in future. 


postwar—(follows Victory; otherwise meaningless) — synony- 
mous with jobs, security, hope. (Only known way to give this 
word successful meaning: free industry, private management, 
built-up reserves). 


se-cu ri-ty—the goal of all people. Can be attained only by 
hard, efficient work by everyone. 


sol‘dier— (also sailor, marine, coastguardsman) —words without 
which the following have no meaning: democracy, security, 
future, life. 
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: WITH A WARNER 











The G-E lamp that puts a welder on the spot! 





You might think that extra 
lightwas the lastthinga weld- 
er could use. But the fact is he 
needs light to see where to start 
welding. And that used to be a 
real problem, because white-hot » 




















“weld-spatter” w as smashing one 
lamp after another...a challenge 
to General Electric engineers. 









General Electric Lamp Research was ready. A protective 
lacquer coating, first developed for G-E Photoflash lamps, was 
applied to the standard rough service lamp and it solved the weld- 
er’s problem. The G-E welding lamp today can “take it.” 





5s If you do any welding, inay- 
be this lamp can help you. But 


AMPS “ i 
no matter what your particular light- “70 maAKE L TER LONGER 


ing problems may be, there’s a SEARCH 
is : ; ‘ MPR 
General Electric lamp to meet your stAY of GE LA 
creed 
exact needs. The s 
So when you need lamps be sure to ) 


get the right type, and be sure they’re i 
marked G-E. General Electric, Com- | GRmazp 
Cutaway view of General Electric Welding Lamp pany, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. LAMps 






THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE...BUY WAR BONDS 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’’, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC: 


VC 
The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 b. m. EWT, CBS. 
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These are things of which you now can be quite sure..... 

Draft squeeze on men deferred for occupation soon will reach to age 30. 

Many men, classed 4-F, will be forced into war jobs and out of jobs that are 
not classed as essential. The alternative will be some form of forced labor. 

Farms will become the one nonmilitary haven for physically fit young men. 

Military demands for men will remain high during most of 1944. 

Also: Two-thirds of all men in the Army will be overseas by late 1944. 

The big push is coming and, once started, there can be no turning back, no 
counting the cost. Men and materials will be poured in on an expanding scale up 
to the time of decision. A decision within 9 to 15 months. 














Then there are these other things of which you can be quite Sure€.eecee 

Bombing, by itself, definitely is not to win this war. 

There is to be no alternative to invasion and large-scale land fighting. 

Speed of German defeat in the West wilil be related to events in the East, 
to German ability to stop Russian armies and save reserves for use in the West. 

And: A German surrender, when it comes, will be made to American-British 
forces, not to Russian. There are signs that Germans are impatient for in- 
vasion; that they will welcome invasion to get the issue decided in a reasonable 
time. 

We give you on page 13 the invasion story as far as it can be told. 











It is important right now to note with regard to use of air power: 

Defense seems to be catching up with British-type night bombing. 

U.S.-type daylight bombing is proving out as most effective, as the best 
use of the airplane for the long-range artillery that it really is in war. 

Yet, even daylight bombing has failed to block German supply in Italy. 

It has not proved out in tactical use against German ground troops. 

Bombing, day or night, is not forcing enemy defeat through terror. 

It is dispersing, but not destroying decisively, Germany's production. 

Experience is revealing very definite limitations upon air power. It is 
the most immobile of all services, the most rigidly tied to fixed bases. It 
requires vast effort to get its explosives into the air and to deliver them. 
It is very dependent upon weather in tactical operations. Time of day is a 
use factor. 

However, the airplane definitely has demonstrated this much: 

1. The plane is the one weapon that can deliver blows at the heart of the 
enemy without first cracking ground or sea defenses through invasion. 

2. The plane provided the element that has defeated the submarine. 

5. It is the weapon that is forcing drastic change in naval strategy. 

Airplanes today are an indispensable weapon of war. But: They are not the 
only weapon or necessarily the decisive weapon. They can be expected to take 
a place among other weapons within the land and sea services. Until the air is 
more important in transport, it probably will not have a dominant war role. 





























(over) 





NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


To turn to the very active diplomatic front..... 
Russia's Stalin is shifting to Roosevelt's side in the issue over who should 
rule in Italy; is opposing the King and Badoglio, favored by Britain's Churchill. 

Britain is showing diplomatic concern as Russian armies move into Europe; as 
evidence mounts that a postwar power balance in Europe may not be possible. Tra- 
ditional British policy calls for a balance to Russia's expanding power. 

Mr. Roosevelt, at home, is irritated by any signs that efforts may be made to 
play the United States and Russia off against one another, by any evidence that 
diplomatic policy in Britain might seek to place Britain in the middle between 
U.S.-Russia. 

Those are things related to postwar, not to the war itself. 

There is no intent to allow questions of the future to interfere with the 
military problems of the present. Yet, on the way these diplomatic issues are 
worked out may depend whether this is or is not to be the last big war. 














As the draft pinch grows.....This is being noted: 

On farms are 900,000 non-fathers, aged 18 to 38. 

Of this total, 563,000 non-fathers on farms are aged 18 to 26. 

These are men that the Army most needs. They make up the biggest reservoir 
of young men left in the nation. A large proportion contribute little or nothing 
to the nation's supply of city-consumed food. Many grow cotton, now in surplus. 

Even so: Selective Service is backing away from a forced draft of these young 
men; is leaving them in a preferred category, while industry is squeezed, while 
* city fathers are drafted, while the Army is short of young men. 








There are these other points to be aware of..... 

Increase in A or B gas coupon values is not probable any time soon. 

Any extra gas supply will go to occupational drivers, i. e. salesmen, etc. 

There is reasonable assurance of adequate food for the duration. Even so: 
A Victory garden is always profitable in many ways. 

Fuel oil rations probably can be increased somewhat next winter. 














There'll be no postwar tax law passed during war. Congress isn't ready for 
that; isn't going to tackle any more taxes than necessary, even to reduce them. 

Your present personal taxes are about as high as they will be in this war. 

It_is probable, however, that withholding taxes will apply to income up to 
$5,000, starting next January. That just means more current collection. 

At this tax level, there is to be no wartime price inflation. Actually: 
It's now clear that the Government, financially, is to be $4,000,000,000 better 
off than it ever expected to be, even if Congress had provided all of the taxes 
asked. Spending is lower, tax withholding much greater than estimated. 














You do want to be wary of the farm land situation. Note this: 

Farm land prices are rising faster than in last war. They're up 36 per cent. 

Turnover of farms is greatest on record. Mortgage debt is rising again. 
The price rise is tending to accelerate. Sales of farms for profit are growing. 

Thus: There are signs that inflation is breaking out in land values; that 
somebody is going to get hurt some time later when the farm boom bursts. 











It seems more and more probable that 1944 will be a real wartime election; 
that both wars wiil be under way when November rolls around. 

That makes any forecast about the outcome so hazardous. War factors, now 
unpredictable, will influence the voting; will upset many normal rules. 

One certainty is that Roosevelt will run; one probability, that Dewey will 











be his opponent. Outcome this time may not be clear until the votes are counted. 





See also pages 16, 25, 37. 
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As good 


as the name 


they bear! 





UST because these stalwart new 
J Goodyear tires are built of synthetic 
rubber does not mean that they are 
hurry-up products rushed out to meet 
the emergency. 


The fact is, Goodyear first began the 
search for a purely American synthetic 
rubber back in 1924, and patents fea- 
turing basic processes date from 1927. 


From this early beginning, the Good- 
year Research Laboratory steadily ex- 
plored the synthetic rubber field and 
ptoduced America’s first alJ-synthetic 
passenger car tire in 1937. 


So when war came, Goodyear was 
ready with the technique, the skills of 
synthetic tire manufacture. Only raw 
materials in quantity were lacking; a 
deficiency now miraculously made good 
through the pooled resources of indus- 
try, science and government. 


PRODUCTS OF GOODYEAR RESEARCH 


That is why you will find these new 
Goodyears to be as good as the name 
they bear — a name that stands for 
quality so superior it has been true for 
29 years “more people ride on Good- 
year tires than on any other kind.” 


On the basis of extensive tests, we have 
no hesitation in recommending them 
to you as today’s finest example of the 
art of synthetic rubber tire manufac- 
ture. 


As a buyer, you are further assured of 
getting all the usefulness we have built 
into them through the competent serv- 
ice of Goodyear dealers— the largest 


Hear Goodyear'’s Two Great Radio Shows — WALTER PIDGEON in “‘The Star and the Story” 


— CBS — Sunday evenings. “HOOK ‘n‘ LADDER FOLLIES’* — NBC — Saturday mornings. 
See local paper for time and station. 


BUY WAR BONDS TO SPEED VICTORY 
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NO OTHER SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
TIRE OFFERS YOU ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES 





1. Twenty years’ experience with 
synthetic rubber 


2. Tough, sturdy carcass of low 
stretch Supertwist cord, built to 
prewar quality 


3°>Tested non-skid safety from 
time-proved Goodyear tread de- 
sign 

4. Maximum wear from scientific 
Goodyear design that keeps tread 
under compression 






5. Greater experience evidenced 
by Goodyear’s record in building 
more than 350,000,000 pneu- 
matic tires — millions more than 
any other manufacturer 

Supertwist—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


and best-equipped tire organization in 
the world. 


With tires as precious as they are to- 
day, the long experience behind these 
tough, durable, new Goodyear synthetic 
rubber tires is your best guarantee of 
satisfaction. The fact they bear the 
greatest name in rubber shows they 
have proved their merit! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR CHOOSING GOODYEARS 
Next to quality, competent service counts most in 
getting full performance from tires. Goodyear 
dealers comprise the largest, most efficient, veteran 
tire service group in the world. 
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@ Your plant will get more drill- 


ing done per worker... in dess 
time ... when SKILSAW DRILLS are on the 
job. They’ve got the extra power for top 
load speed on all drilling 
from finest precision work 
to heaviest boring and ream- 
ing. They’ve got the perfect 
balance and compactness 
that mean easier, faster han- 
dling in any position. 


SKILSAW DRILLS cost less 
to operate because they’re 
quality-built throughout to 
stand up under today’s round- 
the-clock production sched- 
ules. Your distributor can 
deliver most models to you 
from his stock. Ask him for 
a convincing demonstration 
on your own work, 





DISC SANDERS 


BELT SANDERS 
. 


PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


. 
BLOWERS 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 30 
Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT attack the validity of a 
price-control regulation as a defense 
against a charge of violating the Price- 
Control Act in a federal district court. 
The U.S. Supreme Court holds that price 
regulations can be attacked only before 
the Emergency Court of Appeals, whose 
decisions can be appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on taking the 
$5,000 gift tax exclusion on gifts made in 
the form of long-term irrevocable trusts. 
In two cases, a federal circuit court holds 
that such gifts are gifts of future interests, 
not entitled to the exclusions. 


YOU CAN get loans of ration points 
from OPA if, 
you are in a position to buy and store 
pork. OPA is making these loans to en- 
courage distributors to store the largest pos- 
sible amount of pork in the current period. 


as a retailer or wholesaler, 


* * x 


YOU CANNOT than the 
exact amount of the federal tax increase 
to your maximum prices for packaged 
liquor if you are a retail dealer. OPA 
limits the increase in retail liquor prices 
to the exact amount of added excise tax. 


add more 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to recog- 
nize a union after its contract has expired, 
unless you have persuasive evidence that 
the union’s majority status has changed. 
This ruling is made by the National War 
Labor Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain some aluminum to 
use for closures in your glass containers 
for food and medical products. WPB is 
permitting aluminum quotas for such pur- 
poses. Use of aluminum closures had been 
barred as a wartime restriction. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell cotton textiles for 
export purposes to converters or exporters, 
unless the buyers have properly certified 
and rated orders. WPB warns cotton mills 
that failure to follow this procedure vio- 
lates the textile consevation order. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, perhaps, be required to pay 
wages to a war veteran returning to your 
employ for the period between the time 
he asked to be reinstated and the time 
he got his job back. A federal district court 
holds in one case that the employer owes 
a veteran back pay for three-and-a-half 
months in:such an instance. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for income tax 
purposes, the premiums you pay on an 
annuity for an employe, to be paid at 
some future date, if, meanwhile, you re- 
tain the borrowing rights and other rights 
to benefit from the policy. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds that such premiums are not 
deductible as business expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get dyestuffs in addition to 
your quota if you are producing essential 
textiles for military or civilian use. WPB 
rules that additional dyestuffs may be al- 
lowed where needed for such production. 


* * 7” 


YOU CANNOT begin to carry household 
goods from one community to another 
without registering your load if the load 
is under 80 per cent of capacity. Office of 
Defense Transportation issues this order 
to over-the-road order to in- 
crease the amounts of loads if possible. 


carriers in 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on obtaining 100 per 
cent of your requirements for four indus- 
trial oils in April. War Food Administra- 
tion announces that allocations for the 
month of rapeseed, mustard-seed, neat’s- 
foot and distilled red oil will meet the re- 
quirements of all Wool fat 
consumers, except cosmetic manufacturers, 
also will get all the supplies they need. 


consumers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN begin to manufacture in- 
creasing amounts of cast-iron kitchenware. 
WPB has authorized increased quotas for 
skillets, kettles, Dutch 
muffin pans and breadstick pans. 


eriddles, ovens, 


* * ~ 


YOU CANNOT keep more than a 45-day 
inventory of malleable iron castings in 
your plant. WPB imposes this inventory 
restriction. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unitrep STATEs 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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When you want things to last... use steel. War 
or peace. Steels are more durable today than ever. 
Stronger. Tougher. Improved by wartime research. 
Ready to serve you when peace comes. In kitchen 
ware and automobiles. Bedsprings and window frames. 
Many of these new steels have come from 174 U.S. 
Steel laboratories. Products made from them will carry 
the US'S Label. Look for it. It means quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY - 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ~- TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDCE COMPANY 





Weve Been Asked: 


HOW TO BUY SURPLUS WAR MATERIALS 


(The largest “auction” sale in history 
is getting under way in this country. In- 
volved in the sale will be huge quantities 
of surplus war materials, from shoestrings 
to war plants and from flashlights to steam- 
ships, scattered throughout the U. S. and 
in many parts of the world. This business 
already is approaching the $500,000,000 
class. But that’s just the start. From now 
on it will grow steadily, lasting far into 
the postwar years. Estimates of the value 
of war surpluses that will be sold run up 
to $25,000,000,000 and higher. This has 
aroused the interest of many persons who 
are wondering how they might benefit 
from this sale of Government property.) 


Many problems are faced by those in 
charge of selling billions of dollars’ worth 
of war goods. But those behind the job, 
headed by Will L. Clayton, Surplus War 
Property Administrator, are trying to 
avoid the mistakes that surrounded dis- 
posal of surpluses after the last war. Par- 
ticularly, they want to keep speculators 
from getting hold of this material, to avoid 
upsetting the national economy by dump- 
ing goods on the market and to keep the 
Government from competing with private 
business. 


First: How is the public going to get these 
goods if the Government doesn’t sell 
to individuals? 


The aim is for the surplus war goods to 
reach the public almost entirely through 
regular channels. Thus, if you are an es- 
tablished automobile dealer, you would be 
able to bid for Government automobiles 
for resale to the public. Drugstores would 
buy medical and surgical supplies. Hard- 
ware leaders would handle items of that 
line and steamship companies would buy 
in surplus ships and shipping facilities. 
Some items, such as horses, mules and one- 
family homes will be sold directly to indi- 
vidual buyers at public auctions. But, in 
general, there will be no widespread sales 
from Government to consumers. And there 
are to be no Government-operated stores 
such as were opened in metropolitan areas 
in 1919. Also, efforts will be made to keep 
surplus war goods from fly-by-night bar- 
gain stores. 


What method will the Government use 
in selling its surpluses? 
Five Government agencies will have con- 
trol over actual sale of surplus war proper- 
ty: The Procurement Division of the 
Treasury will sell consumer goods; the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. will be respon- 
sible for sale of capital and producer 
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property, such as plants, machinery, scrap, 
etc.; the War Food Administration will 
dispose of surplus foods; the Maritime 
Commission will sell ships and maritime 
property, and the National Housing 
Agency will dispose of war housing. The 
Army and Navy are supposed to drop out 
of the selling field. 

In addition, there will be large Quarter- 
master stores and quantities of other goods 
to be disposed of overseas. This may re- 
duce temporarily the demand for export 
of some products from the U. S., but efforts 
will be made to space the sale of these 
supplies in foreign lands. 

War plants also will have quantities of raw 
materials and other articles to dispose of 
when they no longer are needed. Some of 
these will be taken over by the Govern- 
ment. Others may be sold at public auc- 
tion. For example, the East Coast Aircraft 
War Production Council and the War 
Production Board jointly sponsored a two- 
week sale, which opened in New York City 
last week, of surplus materials belonging 
to five Eastern aircraft companies. Only 
war plants could buy this material. 


Suppose yau are a dealer in some of the 
articles to be sold by the Government. 
How would you know when, where 
and what you could buy? 

There are several ways in which you can 
get this information. For one thing, the 
Government agency in charge of a certain 
sale will keep in touch with interested 
dealers through various trade publica- 
tions. But the best way for you to keep 
informed about these sales is to get on the 
mailing list of the regional office for the 
agency that handles the articles in which 
you are interested. For instance, there are 
11 regional offices of the Treasury’s Pro- 
curement Division. You can write to the 
office for your region and ask to be in- 
formed about sales of consumer goods. 
The other selling agencies also have re- 
gional offices. 
Here is one way in which the Government 
recently operated in putting up surplus 
property for sale: The Army announced 
that it had 10,000 used trucks that it 
didn’t need. These vehicles, dating back 
to 1939 or earlier, were scattered over a 
wide area. Detailed information about the 
trucks, their size, make, age, location, etc., 
was given to dealers through trade publi- 
cations. Dealers on regional mailing lists 
also were told of the salé through circu- 
lars. Established dealers were invited to 
offer competitive bids for purchase of 
single trucks or lots, with April 7 set as 
the dead line for bidding. 


There are several variations of this method 
of selling. A large group of surplus horses 
and mules recently was sold directly to 
farmers and other individuals in Virginia. 
Professional auctioneers were engaged to 
handle the entire transaction, including 
advertising, on a commission basis. 


Are all goods to be sold through com- 
petitive bidding? 


Not all of them. There will be cases where 
the Government announces a price, or at 
least a minimum price, for which certain 
articles will be sold. There also will be 
cases of negotiated sales, without compe- 
tition, where individual items are sold to 
a purchaser at an agreed price. This al- 
ready is the rule where the War Produc- 
tion Board asks that available material be 
sold to persons or companies that are en- 
gaged in essential war activities or are 
reconverting to civilian production. 


Will companies be able to buy back for 
resale articles that they originally 
sold to the Government? 


In some they will. Officials are 
studying this kind of operation. They fear 
that such a practice, unless surrounded with 
many safeguards, might result in lowered 
production and unemployment while war 
surpluses, purchased at low prices, are 
being channeled to market at a profit. 


cases 


Next: How will the Government sell such 
properties as factories, ships, etc.? 
Here the problem is very different from 
that of selling consumer goods, as the field 
of potential buyers is much smaller. Also, 
no great effort to sell plants and ships is 
expected until after the war. In selling a 
war plant, the Government can single out 
companies and individuals who might be 
interested in making bids. Some war con- 
tracts have clauses giving the operators 
an option to buy. In special cases, sales 

will be negotiated without competition. 


What plans does the Government have 
for preventing speculators from get- 
ting hold of surplus war supplies? 

This is a matter that is causing consider- 
able concern to officials, and it is admitted 
that some goods will find their way into 
the hands of speculators. But steps are 
being taken to minimize this. The Govern- 
ment will have the right to limit the 
amount of war goods that one bidder can 
buy. Also, in many cases, persons who do 
not conform to a sharp definition of deal 
er in the articles involved will not be 
allowed to place bids. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS. 
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PREVIEW OF 


National Week ++ 


INVASION: 


THE ROUTES TO GERMANY 


Where U.S.-Britain Can Strike in Their Drive Into Hitler’s Europe 


Choice of approaches as 
handicap to Nazis in 
meeting coming onslaught 


At last, the event toward which Amer- 
ica and Britain have been working for two 
years is close at hand. The exact time and 
place are secret. But the main fact is 
openly proclaimed. The power that long 
has been massing in England is about to 
be thrown into an invasion of Europe. 


This is going to be “it.” The coming - 


attack will dwarf all past combinations of 
sea power and land power and air power. 
Measured in materials, the Western of- 
fensive will far outweigh and outgun the 
invasions of Africa, of Sicily, of Italy or 
Fof the Pacific Islands. 
- Measured in man power, the invasion 
Farmies in England will include as many 
as 1,000,000 U.S. troops, under Lieut. Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of British and Dominion soldiers. 
Measured in money, this is to be a 
$100,000,000,000 assault, and America 
alone is prepared to pour in $200,000,000,- 
000 more if necessary to beat Germany. 
This means that immense energies are 
pent up back of the blow that soon is to 
come from England. It is just the calm 
before an unprecedented storm that now 
hangs over Europe’s invasion coast. The 
thunder of guns tuning up along the Eng- 
lish Channel tells what is coming. The Brit- 
ish describe the present stage as “about 
five minutes” before the zero hour. The 
Germans warn that the storm may break 
in a day or a week or a month, or longer. 
The arsenal for the coming smash is 
South England. There, acre on acre of 
guns are waiting. Ammunition for those 
guns flanks the roadsides under canvas in 
piles like haycocks. Tanks by the thou- 
Sands are on hand for the American and 
British armored forces. Far more than 
5,000 tanks have been Lend-Leased for 
shipment to England. Then there are still 
Other tanks that the British have made. 
Motor vehicles for the invasion effort 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER WITH HIS INVADERS 
... the fact is openly proclaimed 


no doubt number into the millions. These 
include armored cars, jeeps, half-tracks, 
motorcycles and trucks until sheer needs 
of space have driven them out to park 
along the country roads. 

Then there are locomotives, trains of 
tank cars and boxcars; cranes, bulldozers, 
pontoons for bridges; lumberyards and 
warehouses, bulging with supplies. 

The cargo fleets of the world will be 
drawn upon to carry those supplies. Land- 
ing craft for tanks, for infantry, for heavy 
vehicles, for light vehicles and for defense 
of the other craft have assembled 
by the tens of thousands to put the in- 
vasion forces on the beaches. 

Finally, the two greatest navies and the 
two largest air forces in the world are to 
provide protection and cover for the in- 
vasion armada. Merely the launching of 
such a force is an event. But the landing, 
not the launching, of this armada will 
make history. The results will shape this 
war and help mold the future of nations. 


been 


All preparations, therefore, lead up to 
the question of destination. Thus atten- 
tion swings from England across to the 
shores and hinterlands of Europe. That is 
the battlefield where the biggest story of 
this war will be told. 

There may turn out to be not just one 
invasion, but The possibilities 
reach over thousands of miles of winding 
coastline from Southern France to North 
ern Norway. The Germans may be kept 
uncertain through a series of thrusts as to 
which landings are feints and which one is 
a full-scale drive to smash the German 
armies. The Allies’ actual choice of land 
ing places is their No. 1 secret of this war. 

The map on pages 14 and 15 shows how 
the battlefield of Europe looks from Eng 
lard. Today, wisdom as to the routes of 
attack is the stock in invasion 
leaders, including General Bradley, senior 
commander of the American ground forces 
Here, briefly, is the story of those routes 

Holland offers the shortest and most di- 


several. 


trade of 
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rect path into Germany. From England 
to good landing beaches, the distance is 
110 miles. From the coast to Germany, 
it is only 80 miles. There are three sections 
of Netherlands coast. 

The north coast is unfit because of shal- 
lows in the lee of the Frisian Islands. 
Those islands, if captured, would afford 
fine locations for airfields. 

The central section, north of the Rhine’s 
mouth, is the short cut to the heart of 
Germany’s industrial Ruhr. The Rhine, 
instead of being the barrier that it is 
across all paths farther south, here would 
guard the right flank of an invading army. 
But here Germany has massed powerful 


defense works. Along the coast, a 25-mile- 
wide belt, below sea level, could be flooded 
by opening the dikes ahead of the invaders. 
South Holland is linked strategically to 
Belgium. However, Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel’s anti-invasion headquarters are re- 
ported to be at Breda, south of the Rhine. 
Belgium looks inviting, with 42 miles of 
beaches rising gently to Flanders. fields. 
But inland are forts, canals, rivers, hills. 
France looms largest in the invasion 
view. Also it figures in most moves that 
might be planned through 
Holland. In detail: 
Dunkerque and Calais ofier good ports 
and fine beaches closest to England. 


Jelgium and 
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North coast not feasible. 
Waters too shallow. 
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South to Boulogne are sloping cliffs, and, 
farther south, low shores and dunes. 

From the Somme to the Seine, cliffs rise 
as much as 200 feet from the sea. Those 
cliffs were a factor in the 50 per cent 
casualties in the Allied 1942 attempt at 
Dieppe. 

Normandy has fair landing places on the 
north shore. 

Brittany is rugged and indented. On the 
north, Germans holding the channel 
Islands could harass landings on good 
beaches near St. Malo. On the south, fair 
areas for landings are near St. Nazaire. 
From those starting places, the whole 
peninsula might be taken. Brest, where the 
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first AEF debarked, again could be an 
AEF port. 

Southwest France offers much fine in- 
vasion coast along the Bay of Biscay. 

That is how the Western invasion map 
looks from England. Farther away, along 
the Mediterranean, there is terrain feasible~ 
for a landing and advance into Southern 
France. This is near Narbonne, where the 
shore curves southward toward Spain. 

Summed up, the invasion routes through 
Northern France seem to be the most 
inviting. They are the shortest. They lead 
into rolling and cultivated country, plenti- 
fully served by roads and railroads. The 
starting points, too, are near enough to 


England to get excellent air cover by 
planes from British fields. 

But these routes also are the most 
risky. The natural barriers are important, 
and the prepared defenses are formidable. 
The former include the Rivers Oise, Aisne, 
Marne, Meuse and Rhine. The latter in- 
clude France’s Maginot Line, whose guns 
now are turned around to shoot at the 
Allies, and Germany’s Westwall. Also the 
northern shore defenses of sea mines, land 
mines, barbed and electrified wire and 
concealed concrete emplacements for 
rapid-fire guns are reputedly the strongest. 

On the other hand, the longer ap- 
proaches to Germany through Southern 





France seem less likely to get decisive 
results quickly. 

Thus, there is no single easy path, but 
only several hard routes into Germany. 
But that choice between several routes 
may turn out to be a winning factor for 
the Allies. The Germans cannot be sure 
where the Allies will strike. Germany does 
not know where to concentrate her waning 
man power. If there are advances on 
several lines, these suddenly might turn 
into a big pincer movement, aiming to 
trap and destroy the German forces. That 
would reverse the game that Germany 
worked against France. Successfully done, 
it could win the war for the Allies. 








From Loire to Pyrenees—good beaches, 
good ports—too far away from Germany 
to be effectively guarded against major 
invasicn effort. 
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Big Shift of Voters: 
Impact on the Election 


Servicemen and Migratory Workers as Unknown Factors in Balloting 


Prospective loss of 
franchise for millions 
in population changes 


A twin electoral mystery has the poli- 
ticians of both parties working in the dark 
toward the 1944 presidential election. The 
Democratic congressional victory in Okla- 
homa shed no light on it. The two chief 
enigmas are the uncertain soldier vote and 
a scattered working population, churned 
up by the war and drawn across State 
lines by the suction of war industries. 

Millions of votes, far more than enough 
to decide any election, are bound up in 
these two groups. Democrats fear that the 
absence, or diminution, of these soldier 
and worker ballots, particularly in States 
with- big electoral votes, may change the 
pattern of the election. Republicans hope 
it will. Democrats have strong 
support in the past from the age group 
that now is in the Army and Navy and 
from the reshuffled working force. 

The muddle is not cleared up by the 
new soldier voting law. Some States will 
count federal ballots. Others will not. And 
no one can estimate what stimulus a presi- 
dential election will give to absentee bal- 
loting. In the 1942 congressional elections, 
only 136,000 of the more than 4,000,000 
servicemen asked for absentee ballots and 
only 28,000 got their ballots counted. 

Many workers are not able to qualify 
for voting in the new States into which 
they have moved. All sorts of barriers 
stand in the way of their registration. The 
length of residence required varies from 
State to State. Educational qualifications 
differ. Other requirements must be met. 
And many of the workers have failed to 
keep up voting residence in the States 
from which they moved, thus barring them- 
selves from sending back absentee ballots. 

Since 1940, when President Roosevelt 
captured the electoral votes of 38 States, 
many millions of persons have moved from 
one State to another. Out of this move- 
ment, 11 States have net gains totaling 
1,968,220 persons and 37 States have net 
losses of 6,277,186. The difference repre- 
sents mainly the demands by the Army 
and Navy. But net gains and losses are only 
a hint of the scope of the population 
movement that is going on underneath. 
They do not take into account the citizens 
who are swapped among the States. 


drawn 
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People are still moving so fast that 
statisticians cannot get any accurate 
measurement of the situation. Before elec- 
tion, large numbers of other men and 
women will go into the armed forces. 
Present plans call for a total of 11,300,000 
to be in uniforms by midsummer. The 
accompanying table shows how this num- 
ber would be divided among States if 
each State supplies the number that cor- 
responds to the percentage of the total 
national population in that State. 

The prospective service vote by No- 
vember will exceed 7,500,000. With the 
exception of Georgia, all States have 21 as 
the voting age. And, save for California, 
there is no certainty that the soldiers will 
be permitted to use a federal ballot in any 
of the ten big electoral vote States. 

California has said it would count a 
federal ballot under the new soldier-vote 
law. But Ohio and Illinois have said they 
would not. In Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania, it still is doubtful 
whether they will be counted. These ten 
States hold 241 electoral votes, just 25 


fewer than are needed to win a presidential 
election. And in these ten States the 
prospective soldier vote is larger than in 
any of the other States. 

In Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Missouri, the service- 
men and outnumber the new 
workers who have moved into those States. 
These States alone hold 141 electoral votes. 

In each of these States, the service vote, 
counted or uncounted, could be a deciding 
factor. In New York alone, it could run 
as high as 750,000 if counted. And, in 
each of these States, absence of the soldier 
vote tends to change the political com- 
plexion of the voting population. Polls 
have shown that Democratic sentiment 
runs highest in the age groups that are 
now in the Army and Navy. 

The eleven States that have gained most 
in population between 1940 and_ last 
November 1 are Arizona, California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Maryland, 
Michigan, Nevada, Utah, Virginia and 
Washington. Altogether, they have 91 elec- 
toral votes. Of these States, Michigan’s 19 
electoral votes are the only ones that 


women 





Population Men in 
State Change Armed 

Since 1940 Forces 
Alabama — 109,893 232,950 
Arizona + 72,289 42.940 
Arkansas — 212,686 167,240 


California +1,012,629 593,250 
Colorado — 52,179 96,050 
Connecticut + 40,996 146,900 
Delaware + 8,271 22.600 
Florida + 120,961 162,720 
Georgia — 125,939 267810 
Idaho — 51,643 45.200 
Illinois — $18,284 678,000 
Indiana - 41,007 293,800 
lowa — 260,132 218,090 
Kansas 116,228 154.810 
Kentucky 286,733 244,080 
Louisiana - 42,088 203,400 
Maine — 61,612 72,320 
Maryland + 176,460 155,940 
Massachusetts 218,846 370,640 
Michigan + 126,693 450,870 
Minnesota 263.398 239.560 
Mississippi — 187,176 187,580 
Missouri 258,876 324,310 
Montana 88,237 47,460 





FIGURES THAT WORRY THE POLITICIANS 


The following table shows graphically the shuffling of population that makes the 1944 
election so uncertain. The population change is a census tabulation on the basis of ration 
book registrations. The number of men in the armed forces are estimates based on the 
percentage of national population that each State had in 1940. 


Population Men in 
State Change Armed 

Since 1940 Forces 
Nebraska 137,415 113,000 
Nevada - 21,876 9,040 
New Hampshire 38.042 41,810 
New Jersey 73,471 357,080 
New Mexico 40.543 45,200 


New York 1,001,238 1,168,420 


North Carolina 215,605 306,230 
North Dakota 105,182 55,370 
Ohio 76.071 594,250 
Oklahoma - $41,581 201,010 
Oregon - 84,390 93,790 
Pennsylvania 622,455 849.760 
Rhode Island — 14,220 61,020 


South Carolina - 
South Dakota ~ 
Tennessee = 


103.080 


162,720 
55,370 
249.730 





Texas - 550,310 
Utah + § 47,460 
Vermont - 41.203 30,510 
Virginia + 127,099 229.390 
Washington + 186,096 149,160 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming = 


169,368 
191,749 
9,006 


162,720 
268,940 
21,470 
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EACH ONE A VOTE 


. « . mystery for politicians 


Mr. Willkie captured in the 1940 election. 

In California, Washington, Michigan 
and Maryland, the battle will be especially 
hard fought this year. From these States, 
more than 1,000,000 prospective voters 
have departed. A majority of these were 
Democrats. They have been replaced by 
almost 2,500,000 war workers. By a some- 
what smaller majority, polls have shown 
the incoming workers to be Democrats. 

How many worker votes will be cast in 
the stead of these missing soldier and 
sailor votes is a problem that is worrying 
the politicians. It lies back of all of the 
battling in Congress over the soldier-vote 
law, and the struggles in State legislatures 
over registration and counting measures. 

Michigan requires only six months of 
residence before registration of new voters. 
California, Washington and Maryland re- 
quire a year. All of the States have various 
other requirements with respect to citizen- 
ship, education and other qualifications. 
Local registration boards have wide dis- 
cretion in many areas. 

Cahifornia has 1,500,000 new residents. 
\s in the other States, all of these new- 
comers are not of voting age. How many 
families were moved depended upon local 
housing conditions in the different areas, 
and the number of voters among the new- 
comers would run considerably higher 
than the national average. But the losing 


presidential candidate got fewer -than 
1,500,000 votes in California in 1940. 

Washington has gained 335,000. This 
also is a number larger than the _ total 


vote Mr. Willkie got in that State in 1940. 
Michigan has 570,000 new residents. This 
is half as many as voted for either of the 
candidates in the closely fought battle in 
that State in 1940. And the 330,000 new 
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residents of Maryland are considerably 
more than the 269,000 votes Willkie got 
in that State in 1940. 

The workers came from many States. 
Many Southern Democrats have poured 
into Michigan, which fell to the Republi- 
cans by so narrow a margin in the last 
election. The 12 States that have lost more 
persons than can be accounted for in their 
fighting quotas are Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, Vermont and West Virginia. In all 
of these States. save Arkansas, and _ per- 
haps Montana, Republicans have shown 
gains in the last four years. 

Of these 12 states, Mr. Willkie carried 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Vermont in 1940. Republicans 
as well as Democrats are among those who 
have migrated. But the Democrats figure 
that they have more votes among the 
workers who have changed States than do 
the Republicans. That belief is in line with 
polls of worker sentiment. If that is true, 
the Republican grip has tightened on 71 
of the 84 electoral votes in these 12 States. 
Arkansas’s nine fall into the Solid South 
group. Montana’s four is less certain for 
the Democrats. And, if there are more 
Democrats than Republicans among those 
who have moved, the extent to which they 
get their votes counted will tend to alter 
the pattern of voting in their new States 
in favor of the Democrats. 

In other key States, the number of new- 
comers is a factor rivaling the soldier vote 
in importance. What happens to the new 
worker vote is of equal importance to the 
soldier vote in gaining Indiana’s 13, Ohio’s 
25 and New Jersey’s 16 electoral votes. 

Indiana requires only six months of 





residence in the State before registration. 
But Ohio and New Jersey require a year. 
Indiana has 250,000 prospective new 
voters. Many of these came from tradi- 
tionally Democratic States in the South. 
Mr. Willkie carried Indiana in 1940 by 
a margin of only 25,000 votes. 

Ohio has 500,000 newcomers. It has a 
slightly larger number of men and women 
in the armed forces. If the Democratic 
strength is dominant in this younger group, 
their departure trimmed, by just that 
degree, the general pattern of Democratic 
strength in the State. 

Governor John W. Bricker has informed 
the President that a federal ballot will not 
be counted in Ohio. This will tend to trim 
down the vote that will be received from 
Ohioans overseas. But the number of 
potential new voters in Ohio is larger than 
the margin of victory that Mr. Roosevelt 
had over Mr. Willkie there in 1940. 

New Jersey has 280,000 new residents, 
some 70,000 fewer than it has men and 
women in the armed forces. But the margin 
of Democratic victory in New Jersey in 
1940 was less than 100,000 in a total of 
almost 2,000,000 votes. If the voting runs 
as close this year as then, either the new 
residents or the soldier vote could swing 
the election. The same is true of several of 
the other big States. 

Among the ten most important electoral 
States, Indiana alone has a Democratic 
Governor. In nine of the ten—California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 


souri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania—the State government that 
for 
and new residents to vote is in the hands 
of Republicans. That is what 
Democrats worried. 
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OUTLOOK FOR OUR GOLD 


Plans for Metal-Purchase Program to Promote U. S. Export Trade 


Present excess of imports 
causing drain on nation’s 
$22,000,000,000 hoard 


Gold, into the United 
States in immense volume for seven years 


which flowed 
after 1933, now is beginning to flow out 
again. The outward flow reached $800,000,- 
000 during 1943 and is continuing. 

Immediately the question is raised as to 
where this gold is going. There is interest 
in that question despite the fact that al- 
most $22,000,000,000 remains on hand, 
buried in the vaults at Fort Knox, Ky. 

Where the gold is going. This question 
can be answered only in part. Latin Amer- 
ica is taking gold in sizable amounts. This 
gold is flowing out because the United 
States is buying more than it sells in Latin 
America. The countries to the south would 
like to buy goods from us, but cannot get 
them because of the war. Therefore, they 
are taking payment in gold. Brazil, for ex- 
ample, has increased its gold reserves by 
$133,000,000, Mexico by $115,000,000, 
Colombia by $48,000,000, Uruguay by 
$22,000,000, Venezuela by $19,000,000. 
Some gold evidenthy has gone to European 
neutrals, and for the same reason that it 
has gone to Latin America. Iran’s reserves 
have risen by $23,000,000 in the last year; 
Spain’s by $43,000,000, and Switzerland’s 
by $131,000,000. 

Some of the gold has been put to war 





GOLD FOR UNCLE SAM 
. «+ @ puzzler for postwar planners 


uses that do not show in published figures. 


A part of the unaccounted-for gold has 


been used in Arabia, in North Africa and 
in the Far East. The metal has accom- 
panied or preceded U.S. troops into many 
strange corners of the earth. Undoubted- 
ly, its use has saved many American lives. 
Thus; this country’s gold stocks are de- 
clining despite the fact that this country 
is continuing to pay $35 an ounce for all 
gold offered it. 

This then brings us to another question: 
What are the prospects for gold in the 
postwar world? 


U. S. plans for gold. Most of the gold 


the U.S. has bought since 1934 has been 
foreign metal. For example, stocks in- 


creased by $14,500,000,000 in the 1935- 
1941 period. Only a little more than 
$1,000,000,000 worth came from domestic 
mines. And, prior to 1934, most countries 
went off the gold standard by refusing to 
redeem their currencies in gold. 

The accumulation of gold here and 
world-wide abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard have raised questions about this most 
glamorous of metals. U.S. stocks could 
turn out to be almost worthless, or they 
could be worth all the billions paid for 
them. It all depends upon the use the 
world has for gold after the war. 

-In the U. S. program for the future, gold 
has a seat up front. Officials do not expect 
gold to regain the place it had before World 
War I, but they do feel that gold will be 


. 
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used as a universal kind of money for 
some time to come. This is evident in plans 
drawn to prevent a return of the prewar 
situation that found the currencies of the 
various countries changing value so often 
that they interfered with trade. 

Currency plans. The United States plan 
(the White plan) to stabilize the values of 
monies over the world would establish a 
new kind of international currency, the 
unitas. The unitas would be worth $10 in 
gold and would be backed by gold. 

But the British money plan (the Keynes 
plan) puts far less dependence on gold 
than the White plan. Neither plan deals 
directly with the basic problem of world 
trade after peace. And the future of gold is 
tied directly to the future of trade. 

World trade. The U.S. gold-buying pro- 
gram has given other nations dollars with 
which to buy goods here. This plan consti- 
tutes a way of giving them purchasing 
power for U. S. goods without this country 
buying their products. Before the gold pro- 
gram, this country loaned other nations 
money with which to buy our products. If 
we were willing to admit large quantities 
of foreign goods into the U.S., the gold- 
buying program would not be necessary. 

But, for some time after the war, there 
is little prospect that this country will buy 
nearly as much as it sells. It will be the 
only nation able to supply the goods need- 
ed for rehabilitation. Even if U.S. imports 
eventually increase substantially, our pro- 
ductive power is so great that we still are 
likely to sell’ more than we buy. 

Nor do officials foresee the time when 
other nations will be willing to add very 
much to their gold reserves. Their need for 
goods will be so great that few can afford 
the luxury of storing gold. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
U.S. accumulate stock piles of rubber, 
tin, iron and other strategic materials from 
foreign nations and pay for them in gold. 
Another suggestion is that the U.S. divide 
its gold with other nations to give them a 
bigger stake in the metal’s future. But. in 
either case, unless this country buys as 
much as it sells, or stops buying gold, the 
metal would return to Fort Knox. 

The prospects then are that for an in- 
definite period the U.S. will continue gold 
purchases amounting to approximately a 
billion dollars a year. But, unless gold is 
restored to its throne, a question even- 
tually will arise that will be difficult to 
answer: Why does this country buy gold 
taken from one hole in the ground simply 
to put it into another hole in the ground? 
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*‘Awarded to the men and women 
of Burroughs for outstanding 
\ production of war materials’’ 
\\ 

\ 

\ * * * 

Years of experience in precision manufacturing 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver 
the famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern. warfare. 
New figuring and accounting machines are also 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and other enterprises whose 
needs are approved by the War Production Board. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK! 
* BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 





Uncle Sam’s billion-dollar payday calls for global strategy. 
For over ten million men must be paid... on the spot, which 
might be Alaska or Australia, Iceland or India, South America 
or China... in cash they can spend, which means dollars and 
dinari, pounds and pesos, rupees and rubles. 


Each man’s pay is a complicated calculation that considers 
rank ... allowance for subsistence . . . allotments for depend- 
ents...extra pay for specialist's ratings, overseas service, 
distinguished service awards and qualification in the use of 
arms ... deductions for insurance premiums, War Bonds and 
special items. 


Plainly, Uncle Sam’s billion-dollar payday involves one of 
the greatest figuring and record-keeping jobs of all time, 
impossible to perform without accounting machines. In the 
armed services and in government offices, thousands of fast, 
accurate Burroughs adding, calculating and accounting 
machines are playing an outstanding part in this war work so 
vital to our fighters and to their families at home. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. e DETROIT 32, MICH: 


Burroughs 


ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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INVEST IN VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Last year, American housewives canned a billion While busy housewives deserve most of the credit, i e' 
and a half more jars of fruits and vegetables than let’s not overlook the hard-working farmer and as t 
- : -, pee ee F his equally hard-working motor truck. Vegetable - 
ever before . . . nearly half of the nation’s entire ‘etiei denn g ege! i. 
ood k . farms use nearly 100,000 trucks . . . fruit farms 
ood pack. around 167,000 . . . farms in general more than 7 
sie , ; , - a million. 
This made it possible for our Armed Forces, our : 
Allies, and those families having no canning facil- But for these motor trucks, American cellars o 
ities, to get their fair share of the billions of cans would be almost as devoid of fruits and vegetables 
of fruits and vegetables commercially processed as the cellars in the homes of the much bombed 
during the past year. Axis countries. n 
d 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, recently 
stated: “‘Automotive Transportation is 
absolutely essential to the winning of the 
War. Goods must reach their destinations a 
and workers must get to their jobs... on 
time.”’ Join the U. 8S. Truck Conserva- - 
tion Corps and keep f 
your trucks in best 
possible condition. nN 
Your GMC truck 
dealer is pledged to 
help you. n 
{ 
HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE , 
1] 
1 / la hl Ty Y r 
GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 





General Motors Corporation 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches ... 
Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks’’ 
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WAR’S NEW PRODUCTS: 
HOW CIVILIANS WILL BENEFIT 


Developments in Foods, Clothing and Equipment to Enrich Living 


Wide uses in peacetime for 
plastics and synthetic rubber. 
Improved medical supplies 


This destructive war will leave to the 
American people a permanent legacy of 
new and improved products for everyday 
use or consumption. These products cover 
the whole range of personal comfort and 
convenience. Their full scope and effect 
now are becoming apparent. And _ their 
origins lay in the necessities of war. 

Because the war took Army men into 
unusual ‘climates, new foods, medicines, 
utensils and many other things had to be 
developed. Because war cut off access to 
important raw materials, substitutes or 
synthetics had to be created. Because war 
production had to be swift and efficient, 
new industrial techniques and processes 
were perfected. American ingenuity was 
challenged; and it responded. 

Until now, the new products have gone 
mostly to the services. But the time is ap- 
proaching when they will become increas- 
ingly available to the general public. The 
new products promise lasting changes in 
many American habits of life. Nearly 
everyone will be affected. Generai atten- 
tion, consequently, is focused on the new 
products and materials. They are listed in 
the paragraphs that follow: 

Food. War is producing many changes 
in the American diet: 

Dehydration. Dehydrated foods now in- 
clude many precooked items, such as 
soups, baked beans, rice pudding; add 
water, heat and serve. Improved processes 
and war-expanded production 
mean large postwar supplies. 

Home Dehydrators. These are in pro- 
duction at a cost of $20 to $80. 

Frozen foods. The list of frozen foods 
ow includes some 150 products. Latest is 
a frozen fresh fruit puree from California 
—for ice cream and jams and jellies. Home 
freezers for general use are in the plan- 
ning stage. ; 

Dried whole milk. This new product 
means less expensive milk for cooking. In 
the past, only skimmed milk was dried. 

Vegetable proteins. Meat shortages have 
increased production and consumption of 
proteins from soybeans and peanuts. 

Bread stabilizer. The Army has devel- 
oped from ammonia a bread stabilizer that 
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improves the quality of bread made from 
dry active yeast and makes it mold- 
resistent. 

Nonmelting butter. Used by the Army 
in the tropics, it is expected to prove use- 
ful during hot spells. 

Candy. Chocolate that resists heat to 
120 degrees, instead of melting at 85, is an 
Army product—summertime boon to re- 
tailers and customers. 

Peanut oil, Experiments indicate that, 
in flavor, quality and price, this new pro- 
duct can compete with high-grade olive oil. 

Vitamins. War has expanded vitamin 
production and use, with wide price re- 


ductions. Vitamins are offered through 
drugstores and are added to processed 


foods. 

Clothing. Maintaining an Army in all 
kinds of climate has affected clothing. 

Cold-weather wear. The Army has de- 
veloped cold-weather clothing with an out- 
er shell of windproofed cotton and inner, 
separate layers of cotton and wool. It is 
warmer than fur, and layers are remov- 
able to fit the season. 

Wear-resistant cloth. Work clothing and 
boys’ clothes are to benefit from Army 
processes for toughening fabrics. A new 





fabric, sateen woven five ways, is proving 
durable and versatile. 

Raincoats. The Army has a new feather- 
weight garment of nylon, waterproofed 
with synthetic resins. 


Buttons. There are new unbreakable 
plastic buttons. 
Shoes. New composition soles outlast 


prewar leather soles. 

Around the house. The war has brought 
many changes in household appliances 
and furnishings. 

Furniture. More and more plywood and 
plastics for furniture construction are in 
prospect, with new, toughened fabrics for 
upholstery bases. 

Dishes. Dishes of glass that look like 
china are in quantity production for the 
Army. They can be dropped on the floor 
without even cracking. 

Kitchen Aluminum pots and 
pans are expected to be in unprecedented 
abundance due _ to 
aluminum output. 


utensils. 


the big increase in 
Unbreakable _ plastic 
mixing spoons and the like are in prospect. 

Lighting fixtures. Lighting fixtures of 
translucent plastic and new types of glass 
are in development. 


Stoves. A small stove for cooking or 
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FLOATING FIRE FIGHTERS—PORTABLE PROTECTION 


. .. designed for ships, 


heating has been perfected. It burns coal, 
wood or oil. 

Sterilizing rinse. A new Army rinse will 
sterilize dishes. 

Rard-water soap. A soap that lathers 
quickly in any kind of water—hard water, 
sea water, swamp water or well water— 
was developed for the Army. 

Lightweight piano. A piano using only 
50 pounds of metal was built for Army 
camps and bases and may fit home use. 

Fabric protection. An Army process for 
protecting fabrics against wind, weather, 
fire, mildew and mold is to be available 
for awnings, furniture, 





canvas outdoor 
draperies and upholstery. 
Insecticides. These have been vastly im- 
proved. One of them destroys insects by 
a few seconds’ spraying in an enclosed 
“wall” through 
which insects cannot pass, and may be 


space. Another creates a 


used at doors and windows. 

Home building. Home building general- 
ly has followed prewar ideas, but builders 
foresee a greater use of plywood, plastics 
and light metals—with much use of plas- 
tics in flooring, wall paneling, kitchen and 
bathroom fixtures. 

The motorist. The postwar motorist is to 
find many things altered. 

Tires. The expectation is that tires will 
be a combination of natural and synthetic 
rubber, depending on price factors. Tube- 
less tires have stood up under Army tests, 
but require special rims. Butyl synthetic 
rubber makes good inner tubes. 

Gasoline. Better fuel awaits the motor- 
ist, the result of developments in_ high- 
octane gasoline. Late prewar model cars 
can use 


85-octane gasoline, and new 
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idea for homeowners 


models will be aimed at that figure, or a 
little higher. It means more power, more 
miles to the gallon. 

The car. First production will be 1942 
models, but the immediate trend is to be 
toward smaller, stronger engines to utilize 
new fuels, and a lighter car, through in- 
creased use of plastics, new light steel al- 
loys, aluminum and = magnesium. <A 
windshield that sheds rain without a wiper 
and deflects glare is in development. 

Medical supplies. Treatment of the 
wounded and the Army’s war against dis- 
ease have brought developments in medi- 
cines and techniques. 

Sulfa drugs. New uses have been found; 
production has been greatly expanded. 

Penicillin. This new “wonder drug” for 
killing infection was scarcely known when 
the war began. Enough is produced now 
to treat 7,000 cases monthly. 

Atabrine. This country no longer is so 
ereatly dependent on imported quinine for 
combating malaria. Production of ata- 
brine, a synthetic substitute, is greater 
than prewar world quinine production. 

Blood plasma. War has improved tech- 
niques and blood 
plasma. It also has accustomed public to 
giving blood. 


broadened uses of 


Influenza serum. The Army now has an 
influenza serum that works in a large per- 
centage of cases. 
bags. Clothes, . blankets, 
sheets and the like can be stuffed into a 
special bag and_ sterilized quickly by 
throwing in a handful of methyl bromide 
—for use in hospital or home. 

Elastic bandages. The Agriculture De- 
partment has developed an elastic band- 


Sterilizing 


age of cotton, containing no rubber, 
natural or synthetic. The Navy has asked 
for large production. 

Electronics. Developments have been 
very secret, but: 

Radar. This detection device is expect- 
ed to come into wide use as a safety factor 
in fog or other poor visibility conditions, 
at sea or on land. 

Walkie-talkie. Plans are in the making 
for walkie-talkies the size of a woman’s 
handbag, with a demountable antenna, to 
provide communication between automo- 
bile and home, train and dispatcher, sales- 
men and office, and in other 
situations where mobility makes commu- 
nication difficult. 

Sportsmen and campers, picnickers. 
There are new things for out-of-doors peo- 
ple: 

One-pound stove. The Army has a new 
one-pound, gasoline-burning cookstove. 

Tents. Improved, lightweight tents, of 
specially weatherproofed fabrics, have been 
perfected for the Army. 

Water purifier, A halazone tablet in a 
bucket of questionable water makes it safe 
for drinking. 

Waterproof matches. An Army product, 
they light even after dipping in water. 

Miscellaneous new products. There are 
other things, too: 

Paints. Improved production methods in 
some Southern areas are expected to put 
domestic tung oil on a competitive basis 
with tung oil from China. 

New plastic. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment has created a new plastic, mostly 
made from farm waste. It is used in one 
form as a substitute for cork bottle stop- 
pers, in a liquid form for sealing food 
packages, and has many uses in solid form. 
One of the latter is a safety razor used 
by the Army. 

Binder twine. 


home 


A war-perfected binder 
twine of sisal or henequen combined with 
cotton has been found satisfactory for 
tying small grains, corn and rice, replacing 
imported hard fibers. 

Rope. Rope made of nylon has proved 
highly durable and weather-resistant. 

Synthetic rubber. This has proved val- 
uable — for electrical 
insulation, rubber sponges, vibration ab- 
sorbers, containers for oil and chemicals 
and many other uses, in addition to tires. 

Industrial processes. The war also has 
brought a host of changes and improve- 
ments in production, of which the con- 
sumer will scarcely be aware. These new 
production techniques and perfected chem- 
ical processes, nevertheless, w ill be impor- 
tant in the manufacture of many 
consumer products. 

All in alf. American ingenuity, driven by 
war needs, has contrived a long list of new 
and improved products that will enrich 
postwar life. 
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Europe’s Refugees: U.S. Role 
In Finding Homes for Millions 


Study of Economic Factors Involved in Migration of Uprooted People 


Prospect that Government 
will avoid lowering bars 
against influx of foreigners 


At least 30,000,000 persons in Europe 
are uprooted by war and are being shoved 
around. This total is growing as Russian 
armies move westward across Europe, and 
it will grow still larger as American-Brit- 
ish armies move eastward across Europe 
from the west. 

Out of this turmoil and unsettlement 
there is growing a question of wheth- 
er a mass exodus of people, trying to 
escape from Europe, will occur after 
the present war. This Government is 
seeking now to give help to those who 
are managing to escape from German- 
held territory during the war. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is interesting himself in 
this problem. A regular underground 
system is in operation, and there are 
epic stories of groups of people who 
are being saved. 

Yet all of that is a minor and tem- 
porary phase of the larger problem. 
That problem will develop after the 
war, and it already is getting atten- 
tion of Congress and of the executive 
branch of Government. In Congress, 
the immigration are being 
watched, with emphasis apparently to 
center on seeing that there is no re- 
laxation of the laws. In the executive 
departments, there is a survey of pos- 
sible outlets for Europeans who may 
want to leave Europe—outlets in Lat- 
in America, in Africa, in Canada, in 
Australia and in other parts of the 
world. 

This search is not proving very 
promising. Everywhere there are either 
natural barriers to large-scale movements 
of people or government-created barriers, 
as in the United States. Any fear that this 
country might be called upon to absorb 
millions, or even hundreds of thousands 
of people from Europe appears not to be 
well founded. , 

At the moment, the shorter-range prob- 
lem is getting most attention. This is the 
problem of caring for the people who have 
fled from the regions occupied by the 
Nazis. 

Waves of migration have followed one 
after another as the war has swept over 
Europe. Even before the war, thousands of 
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Jews left Germany to escape Nazi per- 
secution. Then, when Hitler occupied 
Czechoslovakia, thousands of Czechs 


escaped into Hungary, Rumania and more 
distant countries. The Nazi invasion of 
Poland in 1939 forced another big exodus. 
Some of the Poles went to Hungary and 
Rumania. Others made their way to 
France. More than a million Poles went 
to Russia. Of these, some later went to 
Iran, from there to a port in India, and 
eventually to British East Africa, where 
21,000 of them now are living in camps. 





ESCAPE FROM EUROPE 


The barriers—nature and man 


About 1,500 Poles now are in Mexico. 

The invasion of the Low Countries in 
May, 1940, and the fall of France set in 
motion another flood of humanity. Dutch, 
Belgians and French fled before the ad- 
vancing German armies into Central -and 
Southwestern France. Only a small por- 
tion of them were able to cross the Span- 
ish border and reach Great Britain or 
America by way of Lisbon. 

In 1941, when the Germans went into 
the Balkans, great numbers of Yugoslavs 
and Greeks escaped by way of Turkey. 
They moved on down through Syria and 
Palestine to the shores of the Red Sea. 
Many of them still are in camps main- 


tained there by the British. Some have 
gone on to the Belgian Congo. 

It is to assist these refugees who al- 
ready have left Europe and to aid others 
to get out that President Roosevelt has 
created the War Refugee Board, com- 
posed of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., and Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson. John W. Pehle, formerly direc- 
tor of Foreign Funds Control, is executive 
secretary. The Board co-operates with for- 
eign governments and has authority to 

send its own special agents abroad. 
" At this time, the Board is concen- 
trating on the task of helping refu- 
gees to get out of Europe. Many who 
had found haven in Hungary again are 
in danger because of German occupa- 
tion of that country. Some of these 
people are trying to make their way 
through Rumania and Bulgaria to 
Turkey. President Roosevelt is letting 
the leaders in these countries know 
that they may earn consideration at 
the hands of the Allies in the future 
if they look out for the refugees now. 

Also, the Board is trying to get 
funds to would-be refugees to help 
them escape. These funds are pro- 
vided by private organizations. To 
facilitate the movement of funds, the 
Treasury has lifted the restrictions of 
the Trading-With-the-Enemy Act. In 
some cases, it allowed use of foreign 
funds that previously had been frozen. 

Still another task of the Board is 
to find places for the refugees to go, 
once they get out of Europe. One 
camp has been set up at Casablanca 
and is awaiting refugees from Spain. 

Establishment of temporary refu- 
gee camps in the U S. has been considered, 
but no definite plans have been formu- 
lated. A precedent for such action is seen 
in the three internment camps in Texas 
operated by the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service. In these camps are 2,000 
enemy aliens—Germans, Italians and Jap- 
anese—who were interned by Latin-Amer- 
ican countries and subsequently were 





brought to the United States. They will 
be deported after the war. Similar tem- 
porary havens for refugees withm U.S. 
borders may be sought. 

This raises the question of whether the 
U.S. may expect a big new wave of im- 
migration after the war. Under the quotas 
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now in effect, a total of 153,774 persons 
could be admitted annually. Actually, 
ever since 1930, the number of immigrants 
has been less than 100,000 a year. In 1943, 
only 23,725 were admitted. Except for 
1933, when 23,068 came in, this was the 
smallest number admitted since 1831. 

Immigration into this country was un- 
limited until after the first World War, 
when Congress acted to limit the flow and 
to set up quotas for the number that 
could be admitted from foreign countries. 
But, with the onset of the depression in 
1931, even the quotas were not filled. The 
U.S. ceased to be looked upon as the land 
of opportunity. Also, immigration authori- 
ties were reluctant to add more unem- 
ployed to those already here, and, there- 
fore, refused to admit any immigrants who 
were likely to become public charges. Dur- 
ing several years of the depression, the 
number of people leaving the country 
actually was greater than the number that 
came in. 

Sentiment in Congress, generally re- 
flecting public sentiment, still is strong 
against letting down the bars to a new 
tide of immigration. It is likely that after 
the war the quotas again will be filled, but 
since these are not cumulative, the num- 
ber of immigrants that can be received in 
any one year is limited. 

This means that, if there is to be a big 
exodus from Europe, most of it will have 
to flow elsewhere. 

Undeveloped areas of the world now 
are being studied by officials of this and 
other governments who are trying to cope 
with the refugee problem on a long-range 
basis. Such areas are to be found in Latin 
America and in Africa. For agricultural 
development, areas that are neither too 
high nor too low, and neither too wet nor 
too dry, are desirable. Such areas may be 
either grassy plains or land covered with 
forests that can be cleared. With these 
considerations in mind, parts of Colombia 
and Brazil in South America, and of An- 
gola, Tanganyika and Kenya in Africa 
are getting attention. 

One resettlement project now in opera- 
tion is the Sosua Reservation, established 
in the Dominican Republic in 1938, where 
several hundred refugee families are oc- 
cupying a tract of 26,000 acres. 

The governments of Ecuador, Bolivia, 
British Guiana and the Philippines also 
have shown interest in new colonization. 
Other areas studied include Alaska, Peru, 
Chile, Cuba, several Central American 
countries, Mexico, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and Central Asia. 

Many difficulties, however, stand in the 
way of group emigration and settlement. 
The settlers must be specially selected to 
make sure they will be suited to the con- 
ditions that will be met. Initial costs are 
likely to run to several thousand dollars 
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a family. Roads and railways must be 
available in order to get the products of 
the land out to market. Health and edu- 
cational facilities must be provided. If the 
settlers are refugees, they must be assured 
of the same protection as that enjoyed by 
nationals of the country where they settle. 

Beyond all these factors, where the de- 
velopment is agricultural, is the question 
of commodity prices. For many years after 
the first World War, farmers in many 
countries suffered from the low prices re- 
ceived for their products. Some officials, 
therefore, believe that the type of develop- 
ment most needed in the so-called backward 
countries is industrial. This, they declare, 
would give opportunities for new settlers 
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and also would provide markets for the 
farm products grown nearby. 

The biggest obstacle of all is the re- 
strictive policies of governments, many of 
which have followed the example of the 
United States in severely limiting immi- 
eration. Most of the South American 
countries, in fear of swelling the ranks of 
their unemployed and with the desire of 
giving all available jobs to their own peo- 
ple, erected barriers against immigration 
after 1930. Canada and Australia would 
like more settlers from England or the 
U.S., but they restrict the entry of others, 
unless clearly needed to develop the re- 
sources of the country. Russia keeps her 
doors closed to foreigners who might want 
to go there to live. These various policies 
would have to be changed in order to 
permit any large-scale resettlement of 
Europe’s millions. 

The ultimate solution of what to do with 
the refugees, therefore, may have to be 
found in Europe, itself. This may not 
prove to be impossible. Most of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe no longer are 
gaining in population. The population of 
France has been declining for years, and 
the war has accelerated this decline. Even 
Germany, in spite of Hitler’s efforts to 
increase the birth rate, faces a longtime 
trend that is downward. In the period that 
will follow immediately after this war, 
opportunities for the refugees may open 
up in their home countries, provided eco- 
nomic activity is restored. Many of them 
will want to go back if they can. 

It seems likely that resettlement within 
Europe will bulk large in the coming pe- 
riod of reconstruction. Whole populations 
may have to be moved and relocated, in 
the process of restoring Europe to peace- 
ful and orderly existence. 

The question of capital lies at the heart 
of the problem, both for reconstruction in 
Europe and for industrialization in the 
less-developed areas. If capital is available, 
people can be put to work. With the fear 
of unemployment removed, some govern- 
ments that now restrict immigration glad- 
ly would take new settlers. 

It is to meet these far-reaching economic 
problems that the planners are proposing a 
world investment corporation. It is argued 
that industrial development in other parts 
of the world would make the U.S. more 
prosperous by providing new markets. 

In any case, the problem of what to do 
with Europe’s homeless millions will be 
engaging the attention of the statesmen 
of the world for many years after the 
present fighting stops. And, in the United 
States, it is certain to be up for considera- 
tion by the Executive, by Congress, and 
by the public. For, even though this nation 
continues to keep its own gates largely 
closed, it will inevitably be affected by 
what happens in the rest of the world. 
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"Boys, I'll tell you what Free Enterprise really is!” 


“It’s a lot of little things—and some 
mighty big things, too. 


“But in a nutshell, it’s our right to live 
our own lives, run our own jobs and our 
own businesses in our own way—without 
needless interference. 


“It’s our right to criticize the govern- 
ment, bawl out the umpire, or. make a 
speech on the public square. It’s our right 
to travel when and where we choose—to 
work or not, as we please. 


“It offers opportunity to anyone who 
really wants it. It rewards thrift, hard 
work and ingenuity. It thrives on com- 
petition and raises our standard of living. 
It encourages invention, stimulates re- 
search and promotes progress. 


a . 
It offers us a chance to save and invest 
and build and grow. 


“Under Free Enterprise men who have 
faith in an idea can take risks to develop 
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it. Our railways started that way. So did 
the motor car industry—and oil and steel 
and aviation and scientific mechanized 
farming. 


“Free Enterprise made small shops and 
factories into big ones—and then started 
more small ones. And now, fighting a 
desperate war in which production will 
turn the scale, America is out-producing 
every other country in the world, hands 
down—and is doing it faster and better. 


“Yet in spite of all this, some folks would 
like to change our American way of doing 
things—and rebuild our whole country 
under a mew and different system. 


“If they had their way, Tom here, wouldn’t 
own this store. He’d be regimented with a 
lot of other storekeepers and told how to 
run his business by some bureaucrat who 
probably never tended store in his life. 


“Ed’s farm would belong to the State, and 
Ed would be told how to run it and what 
to raise by someone he wouldn’teven know. 


“Jim would be working for a state-owned 
factory—with his job and wages frozen. 
And I don’t know where we country 
doctors would be. 


“We fellows aren’t rich—and probably 
never will be. But we've got a lot of self- 
respect and religion and decency and 
common sense. We own our own homes 
and farms, send our kids to college, have 
cars, radios, and a lot more of the luxuries 
of life than millions of people living 
under fancy political systems and 
‘planned economies’ in other countries. 


“Sure, we're willing to put up with a lot 
of irritating things right now—in order 
to win the war—but I don’t believe we'll 
stand for being pushed around much 
after it’s over. 


“Frankly, I don’t like the name Free Enter- 
prise for the system under which this 
country has grown great. I'd rather call 
it American Enterprise, because it’s the 
most American thing we have. It really 
is America. Let’s keep it.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Title Reg 
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(We present this week a third and last installment 
of the statement by the American Commission on Citi- 
zenship of The Catholic University. These chapters by 
no means cover the scope of the book, which is to be 
used as a standard text in Catholic schools generally. 
There are other interesting passages on capital and la- 
bor and private enterprise. Copies of the book, “Better 
Men for Better Times,’ may be obtained for $1 post- 
paid by addressing the American Commission on Citi- 
zenship, The Catholic University, Washington, D.C.) 

—DAVID LAWRENCE, Editor 


Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of education, and freedom of assembly are vitally 
necessary for the preservation of a democratic govern- 
ment, because without them the people would be de- 
nied access to the facts that they must know if they 
are to reach intelligent decisions on public policy. In a 
dictatorship these decisions are made by the powers 
that be, and the ordinary citizen is told as little as 
possible. But in a nation where the authority of the 
State rests on the consent of the governed, it stands to 
reason that such consent must be free. It will be free 
only if it is enlightened, which means that there must 
be the widest possible diffusion of information. 

Every citizen in a free country has the obligation of 
being intelligent about public affairs. The decisions he 
makes personally and which he registers when he casts 
his ballot affect the common welfare. In reaching 
them, he must proceed as a rational being; he must 
think clearly. It is important that he develop his pow- 
ers of critical judgment lest he succumb to the blan- 
dishments of propaganda. He must become skillful in 
weighing issues carefully and in applying his own 
common sense. He must be able to appraise his own 
motives and be equipped with that measure of self- 
knowledge that will make him chary of choosing on 
the basis of personal or class interest and prejudice. 

Rational behavior of this description requires more 
than mere knowledge; allied to an enlightened mind 
must be a strong will. The basic requirement for effec- 
tive citizenship in a democracy is character. 

It is of the highest importance that this fact be un- 
derscored at the present time when there is so much 
concern for the future of our democracy caused by the 
realization that we have failed largely to develop ade- 
quate education for citizenship. Our immediate im- 
pulse is to do things that are striking and dramatic, to 
wave the flag and roll the drums and in other ways to 


CIVIC VIRTUE AND 


appeal to the emotions. Along with this there are hectic 
attempts to force the man on the street to think. By 
means of the radio, of forums, of discussion groups, as 
well as through the medium of pamphlets and bro- 
chures of all descriptions, information is poured into 
his mind. We are told it is necessary for him to hear all 
sides of every question and to have access to every 
shade of opinion. 

Now all of this may be very good, but it is decided- 
ly not enough. As a matter of fact, without something 
else it may serve only to confound confusion. Knowl- 
edge is definitely not virtue. Civic education is not ac- 
quired by listening. Discussion may bring about clari- 
fication of ideas, but of itself it does not translate ideas 
into dynamic action. It may result in nothing more 
than talk. Education for citizenship is acquired by liv- 
ing the life of a citizen. We learn to do by doing. 

The local community offers opportunities for learn- 
ing the ways of democracy through personal, active 
participation in its processes. That is why the preser- 
vation of local self-government is so vital to our na- 
tional welfare. Our task is to discover ways and means 
of bringing together the various religious, social, and 
economic groups in every community for the purpose 
of developing a common program to meet common 
needs. Committees of citizens representing different 
interests and shades of opinion may well be formed to 
give advice and direction to government officials in 
the carrying out of measures that have been enacted 
into law. Out of the resulting personal experience, the 
people will come to a fuller realization of the fact that 
their government belongs to them, that they must use 
it for their purposes and not allow it to use them. In a 
word, they will acquire the habits of democracy. 

The right to vote carries with it a sacred responsi- 
bility. It dare not be exercised lightly and without full 
and adequate consideration of the issues that are in- 
volved. When we elect individuals to represent us in 
the government, we are in large measure responsible 
for the way in which public affairs are conducted. 
They have our mandate, and they are acting in our 
stead. If because of our carelessness or our dereliction 
in the use of the ballot the wrong kind of people are 
elected, the blame is ours. 

The voter who is motivated by any consideration 
short of the common welfare is a traitor to the trust 
committed to him. He is buying with his ballot privi- 
leges and advantages to which he has no right and is 
contributing to the breakdown of government. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





FALSE NATIONALISM 


On the other hand, those who are elected to public 
office have the patriotic duty before God to labor 
conscientiously for the promotion of the common wel- 
fare and for the upholding of the principles of justice. 
Their authority is derived ultimately from God. If 
they use their office in the interest of personal, pe- 
cuniary gain, or if they are swept away by a lust for 
personal power, they are committing sin. There is no 
such thing as “honest graft.” The fact that a dishonest 
public official uses his ill-gotten goods or his irrespon- 
sible power to help the poor and lowly or to advance 
this good cause or that does not make him anything 
else than what he is in the sight of God—namely, a 
betrayer of the public trust and a dangerous foe to 
good government. 


International Relations 


Once again, after the briefest breathing spell, the 
world has gone to war. The resolve of mankind, 
reached amid the horrors and the misery of the first 
World War, that never again would there be a resort 
to armed conflict as a means of composing interna- 
tional differences, has broken down. The dream of 
peace has gone glimmering, and millions of young 
men are being slaughtered on the battle field. What is 
worse, helpless civilians are perishing amid the dce- 
struction of their homes. Modern civilization is rocked 
to its foundations, and there is reason for grave doubt 
as to its ability to survive the shocks to which it is 
being subjected. 

The human family has not yet found the way to 
live together in peace and unity. May it soon find the 
way in reason, embodied in international legislation 
and adjudication! The world over, men, women, and 
children are fundamentally alike. The same things 
make them gay or sad. They cherish the same hopes 
and dreams and hunger alike for contentment and se- 
curity. They marry and give in marriage and feel the 
same glad exultation when things go right. National 
boundaries, differences of race or color, do not alter 
the fact that everywhere there are fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, sweethearts, friends, and neigh- 
bors. Everywhere they are human beings, warmed by 
the same sun, chilled by the same winter, fed by the 
same food, protected by the same shelter, eager for 
love, eager for happiness. 

Yet in spite of it all, they are hating one another and 
killing one another because of national differences. 
Because this man lives five miles to the east of an 
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imaginary line and another five miles to the west, they 
are supposed to be enemies, and the welfare of one de- 
mands the destruction of the other. Nations do not 
seem to be able to grasp the fact that they are bound 
by reciprocal ties, that the human race is in fact a great 
commonwealth, and that the good of any people can 
be achieved only within the pattern of the common 
good of all. The great challenge to the nations is to 
find a substitute for war to adjudicate their differences. 

The root of it all is that distortion and exaggeration 
of love of country that is false nationalism. It is the doc- 
trine that holds that the welfare of a people demands 
that it develop power at all costs, no matter what hap- 
pens to its neighbors; that the nation must be self-suffi- 
cient and strong enough to enforce all its demands. 

False nationalism is nothing more than the applica- 
tion of the principles of Individualism, with all that 
they imply of greed and ruthless competition, to a na- 
tional economy. It makes a mockery of mutual trust 
and refuses to respect international agreements. It sub- 
scribes to the principle that might makes right and 
that the fittest alone should survive. 

Because of the character of modern society and the 
economic interdependence of peoples, the world over, 
it is next to impossible to localize a war. Neutrality be- 
comes a fiction that is not respected and which cannot 
be maintained. No nation can isolate itself from the rest 
of the world, and because its interests are far-flung, they 
are bound to become involved in any large scale conflict. 

In the midst of the war, we think of peace and try 
to get a glimpse at least of a world order that will 
square with the dignity of human nature and minister 
unto human happiness. As a nation, we have a pro- 
found obligation to cooperate in the fashioning of such 
an order. We are our brother’s keeper, whether he be 
white or black or yellow, whether he is at home in the 
Caucasus or on the plains of the Argentine, whether 
he be German, British, French, or Italian. Whatever 
he is, wherever he is, he belongs to us. He is a child of 
God, redeemed by Christ’s Precious Blood, and we dare 
not pass by and leave him wounded by the roadside. 

“One nation’s will to live,” says Pius XII, “must 
never be tantamount to a death sentence for another.” 
We have no designs on any other people, nor have we 
any dream of conquest. Yet our desire to maintain peace 
for ourselves does not justify us in defaulting on our ob- 
ligations to others. We would be sentencing other nations 
to die, were we to isolate ourselves from them, banish 
them from our plans, and leave them to their fate. 
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More and More Materials” 


| o- in all history has war been so costly. 
Supplies are used up at an astounding rate. 


—Donald M. Nelson 


- And carrying’ this equipment and materials in ever increasing quantities 
is the big job right now for Erie and other American Railroads. 


For example: In some campaigns, uniforms wore out ina week ... a division 


used up all its guns ir. one month's campaign. . 


shoes after 3 days of fighting. . 
to be completely re-equipped with almost 
1500 new vehicles. 


After every victory, occupied territory: 
must be restored to useful purpose. This, too, 
creates terrific demands for thousands of 
items of supplies. 


Equipment, food, fuel and munitions 
must reach fighting men in time—must be 
transported often halfway around the world. 


With the continued help of shippers, 
government agencies and the public, Erie 
and other American Railroads will not fail 
your fighting men. 
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President's. Weel 


FDR-Congress: 
New Showdowns 
On the Horizon 


President Roosevelt is nursing himself 
back into good condition from the rash of 
colds and grippe and bronchitis with which 
he has been afflicted during the winter. 
This keeps him more than usual in the liv- 
ing quarters of the White House and trims 
down his appointment list. But his physi- 
cians describe his general health as good. 

His condition shows steady improve- 
ment. At last week’s pressconference,much 
of the huskiness had gone from his voice 
and he spoke with greater ease. He said 
he had been told that only one out of 48,- 
500 cases of bronchitis of the type he had 





—Acme 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 
... confidence was tested 


turns into pneumonia, which he figured a 
rather slim chance. He coughed and patted 
his chest to show how it affected him. 
Presidential work goes ahead in much 
the same manner, whether Mr. Roosevelt 
operates from his oval study in the living 
quarters of the White House or from his 
office in the West Wing. He sees important 
visitors at his desk in the oval study, signs 
important there, 
speeches and other matters. 


documents works on 

From his oval study came the message 
to Congress informing the legislators that 
he had decided to permit the soldier-vote 
legislation to become law without his signa- 
ture. He said he was in doubt how many 
soldiers would be able to vote under the 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! 


The girls are keeping their eyes pretty stead- 
ily fixed on the Journal. With no cut in 
Journal newsstand allotments, the latest 
issues show a sell-out — less than one-half 
of one per cent return. 
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Too much is happening too fast for Man- 
agement to risk being short of facts at its 
Jingertips. What facts? Those that enable you 
to place and keep materials and parts inven- 
tories on an even keel—to direct job assign- 
ments for the best utilization of manpower— 
to avoid the pitfalls of Government contract 
termination—and be ready with a sales pro- 
gram geared to new marketing opportunities. 
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ministrative action. Kardex means the con- 
trol that only facts-at-your-fingertips can pro- 
vide. Operating economies are as high as 50%. 
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measure, which he called a standing in- 
vitation to the States to make it practica- 
ble for their citizens in the armed services 
to vote, and added: 

“In this sense the Congress is placing a 
certain responsibility on each State for ac- 
tion. But it will, of course, be understood 
by those in the armed services, who want 
to vote but cannot, that the Congress it- 
self shares the responsibility through the 
complexities of this bill.” 
~ Mr. Roosevelt said the Federal Govern- 
ment would do all it could to get State 
ballots delivered to soldiers and sailors. He 
appealed to the States to do all in their 
power to enable servicemen and women to 
vote, and urged Congress to take more 
adequate action by supplementing this 
measure with one that would remove some 
of the hindrances that have been placed 
around use of the federal ballot. There is 
little likelihood that this will be done. 

The President’s troubles with Congress 
are not lessening. They are far more acute 
than those of his war partner, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, with Parliament. Mr. 
Churchill put his own power to the test 
in the House of Commons last week and 
got an overwhelming vote of confidence. 
But Mr. Roosevelt must take his war 
leadership into the crucial invasion weeks 
that lie ahead without any such signal of 
support and surrounded by a din of po- 
litical controversy such as rarely has been 
exceeded in American history. 

During the Easter lull in congressional 
hammering at the President, issues are be- 
ing carved into shape for a renewal of the 
dispute in mid-April. Extension of the 
Economic Stabilization Act, with price- 
control subsidies; a bill to outlaw poll 
taxes; an amendment to an appropriation 
bill that would require Senate confirma- 
tion of all federal job holders who get 
more than $4,500 a year, all are to be 
fought when Congressreturns. Price-control 
subsidies and poll taxes are especially hot 
subjects, particularly in an election year. 

The Oklahoma congressional election 
brought no comment from Mr. Roosevelt, 
although he has taken a hand, personally, 
several times in the past in efforts to main- 
tain the thin Democratic majority in the 
House. Any importance that it may have 
as an indication of voting trends was 
minor. The Democrats retained a seat in 
a traditionaHy Democratic district. 

If the result of the election had any 
effect on the presidential thinking, it 
added to the importance of Henry Wallace 
as a vice-presidential candidate. Billboards 
in Oklahoma had proclaimed: “End the 
New Deal.” Senate Majority Leader Bark- 
ley of Kentucky, so recently a rebel against 
the President’s leadership, went to the 
defense of the New Deal there. The main 
emphasis of the whole battle was directed 
at the New Deal. And Vice President Wal- 
lace has been the most vigorous exponent 
of the New Deal left in the Administration. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 








IN WARTIME AND AFTER 


By WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


Chairman, National Mediation Board 


Postwar planners are busily engaged these days in proposing 
and blueprinting model programs of labor relations for use after 
the war is over. It is a safe bet that none of these will be 
adopted. The kind of labor relations we shall have when peace 
is restored is largely being determined by what we are doing 
now in handling our wartjme labor problems. Just as the New 
Deal labor policies of the ’30s were the outgrowth of the new era 
prosperity policies of the ’20s, so our postwar labor relations will 
grow out of the problems and policies of the war period. We 


olistic and governmental powers to regulate the master and 
servant relationship, the quality of workmanship, and the condi- 
tions under which craftsmen would be permitted to work at 
their trades. Massachusetts incorporated two such guilds in 1648. 
This system did not take root in North America, but instead 
the method of direct government fixing of wages and prices, 
quality of work, and working conditions spread through the 
land. During the 18th century, however, this gradually died out, 
and in its place there grew up what Adam Smith referred to as 
the “system of natural liberty” and what we call free enter- 
prise. Employers and laborers were free to compete, to bargain, 
and to make individual hiring contracts. 





shall not start with a clean slate when 
the war is over. We will not suddenly 
discard our prejudices, our special group 
interests, our attitudes toward labor, in- 
dustry and Government, and on a bright 
day decide to make an entirely new start 
by organizing and conducting our labor 
relations on some ideal basis. We shall 
probably continue existing practices and 
policies in the main, modifying them 
here and there by voluntary action of 
employers, by collective bargainings and 
by legislation where failure of employ- 
ers and workers to settle their own con- 
troversies create social and political prob- 
lems for the nation as a whole. 

I think therefore, if we are to do any 
choosing of the kind of labor relations we 
want after the war, that it is highly im- 
portant we know something of the de- 
velopment of our labor problems and 
policies from the past, that we compare 
our wartime problems with prewar ex- 
periences, and that we make some use 
of the lessons to be learned from all our 
experience. If we study critically our pre- 


war labor relations and how we came to be doing what we 
are doing about labor during the war, we might do something 
in the way of avoiding the pitfalls of the past. After all, it is 
something of a reflection on mankind that history does repeat 
itself. We would then be in a position deliberately to choose the 








The Government itself, more 
than labor unions or labor 
leaders, is responsible for this 
country’s wartime strikes and 
industrial strife. 

William M. Leiserson, chair- 
man of the National Mediation 
Board and long-time expert on 
labor relations, reaches that con- 
clusion in this article. 

Workers and employers were 
forced by a no-strike, no-lock- 
out pledge to accept policies to 
which they had not agreed. 
Workers were forced to strike to 
get wage increases from the 
same board that also settled 
strikes. Economic policy got 
tangled with labor disputes. The 
result is current confusion. 








But the forefathers didn’t like individ- 
ual competition and individual enterprise 
any more than we do now. Like those 
who are today shouting most loudly for 
private enterprise, they wanted combina- 
tions, clubs, societies, employers’ associa- 
tions, in other words, corporate or asso- 
ciated enterprise to protect the less fit who 
might not survive in individual competi- 
tive struggles. So by the end of the 18th 
century, as in our own time, the concern 
of public authorities was not with the re- 
lations of individual workers and individ- 
ual employers, but the organized activi- 
ties of working people and the labor poli- 
cies of combinations of employers and 
corporate industries. 

What the early governments did about 
their strikes and labor organizations 
makes plain the part they were playing in 
regulating labor relations. The organiza- 
tions were prosecuted as crininal conspir- 
acies, and strikers were punished by fines 
or imprisonment. In 1806, a Philadelphia 
judge before whom members of a shoe- 
makers’ union were being tried for or- 


ganizing and engaging in a strike instructed the jury as follows: 
“A combination of workmen to raise their wages may be consid- 
ered in a twofold point of view; one is to benefit themselves . . . 
the other is to injure those who do not join their society. The 
rule of law condemns both.” The men were found guilty of a con- 









better practices and policies for survival in the future, and, 
to some extent at least, consciously to control and direct the 
development of our labor relations and labor policies in the 
transition from war to peace and during the postwar period. 

The great obstacle to orderly evolution of labor relations di- 
rected toward goals deliberately set is the tendency of each gen- 
eration to consider its labor problems unique. Thus there is a 
general impression that active Government participation in 
labor relations began with the New Deal laws protecting labor 
organizations and encouraging collective bargaining. The more 
ardent New Dealers, also, are inclined to think that Jabor his- 
tory began in 1933. As a matter of fact, however, labor relations 
have been controlled by law and government in this country 
since the beginning of our history. 

An attempt was made by the early Colonists to establish the 
guild system by which craft guilds were given certain monop- 


spiracy to raise their wages. The union in its defense pointed 
out that the master shoemakers had also organized a society to 
keep wages down, the members binding themselves to pay no 
more than the agreed upon rate. But this was held to be not 
proven. The union’s lawyer in his argument to the jury quoted 
Adam Smith’s observations on this point. Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations,” the bible of free enterprise, was published in 1776. 
Here is what he wrote: 

“We rarely hear ... of the combination of masters, though 
frequently of those of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon 
this account, that masters rarely combine, is as ignorant of the 
world as of the subject. Masters are always and everywhere in 
a sort of tacit but constant and uniform combination not to 
raise the wages of labour . . . To violate this combination is 
everywhere a most unpopular action, and a sort of reproach to 
a master among his neighbours and equals . . . [Much as a 
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price cutter is regarded nowadays.] Masters too sometimes enter 
into particular combinations to sink the wages of labour . . . 

“Such combinations, however, are frequently resisted by a 
contrary defensive combination of the workmen, who sometimes 
too, without any provocation of this kind, combine of their own 
accord to raise the price of their labour. Their usual pretences 
are sometimes the high price of provisions, sometimes the great 
profit which their masters make by their work. But whether 
their combinations be offensive or defensive, they are always 
abundantly heard of. In order to bring the point to a speedy 
decision, they have always recourse to the Joudest clamour and 
sometimes to the most shocking violence and outrage. They are 
desperate, and act... [to] . . . frighten their masters into 
an immediate compliance with their. demands. 

“The masters upon these occasions are just as clamorous upon 
the other side and never cease to call aloud for the assistance of 
the civil magistrate and the rigorous execution of those laws 
which have been enacted with so much severity against com- 
binations of . . . labourers and journeymen .. .” 

Sounds modern, doesn’t it? Though written in England, it 
describes as well the labor relations that prevailed in the United 
States down to recent times. But property qualifications for 
voting were abolished and manhood suffrage established in most 
of our States during the first quarter of the 19th century, and 
thereafter the laws against combinations of working people were 
soon relaxed. In 1842, the Supreme Court of Massachusetts re- 
versed a conviction for labor conspiracy and ruled that organ- 
izations and strikes for better wages and conditions of employ- 
ment, including closed shops, were not illegal, provided no un- 
lawful methods were used. The employers, however, were equally 
free to refuse employment to union men, to resist their de- 
mands, and to destroy labor organizations if they could. So, 
with the exception of the combination laws, Adam Smith’s de- 
scription of labor relations remained true up to World War I. 
At the turn of the century, Congress and a number of States 
had passed laws prohibiting employers from blacklisting union 
men or requiring workers to sign what came to be known as 
“vellow-dog contracts.” But by 1910 all of these laws had been 
declared unconstitutional. i 

What Adam Smith observed in 1776, namely, that law and 
government directed their control of labor relations against 
working people and in favor of employers, remained true, on 
the whole, inthis country down to President Wilson’s Adminis- 
tration. He, you will remember, was the first President ever to 
address an American Federation of Labor convention. Organ- 
ized labor’s political strength had become a factor in national 
elections, as was inevitable, although there had been many un- 
successful attempts to establish separate labor parties beginning 
with the Working Men’s Party of 1829, which grew out of the 
trade union movement of the time. But it was not until the first 
World War that a beginning was made toward balancing the 
scales of government control of labor relations so as to equalize 
the privileges of organizations of working people with those en- 
joyed by employing corporations and associations of employers. 

England had profoundly changed its labor relations policy in 
1906 when, faced with the first sign of strength by the British 
Labor Party in Parliament, it adopted a Trade Disputes Act 
that gave trade union activity a certain privileged position. But 
in this country we did not change our labor relations funda- 
mentally until the first War Labor Board was established in 
1918. A few years earlier Congress had proclaimed in the Clay- 
ton Amendment to the Sherman Antitrust Act “that the labor 
of a human being is not .a commodity or article of commerce,” 
but, so far as any effect on labor relations was concerned, this 
became just another pious sentiment. President Wilson’s War 
Labor Board, however, was given a set of principles and policies 
to guide and control its decisions in labor controversies which 
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marked the beginning of a new deal in labor relations. These 
principles and policies were backed by the President’s war pow- 
ers, but they were not enacted into law by Congress. They were 
agreed upon by representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and of certain national organizations of employers at a 
war labor conference called by the Secretary of Labor. President 
Wilson then promulgated them in an executive order as the 
basic war labor policy of his administration. 

Among the principles thus established were the right of em- 
ployes to organize and to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing and the right to be free from 
employer interference in their union activity, including freedom 
from discharge or discrimination on account of such activity. 
The agreement also provided that there should be no strikes 
or lockouts during the war, and the troublesome union-shop 
question was compromised by a stipulation to maintain status 
quo. Unions would not try to extend the closed shop, and em- 
ployers would refrain from extending the open shop. Finally, the 
agreement set standards to be used by the Board in deciding 
disputes about wages and working conditions. 

Parenthetically, it is well to note here the difference between 
this labor relations policy agreement of World War I and the 
no-strike agreement by which the present National War Labor 
Board was established. When representatives of the AFL and 
CIO met with public representatives after Pearl Harbor, they 
agreed only that there should be no strikes or lockouts and that 
the President should appoint a board to decide disputes. On 
what basis or principles the decisions would be made was not 
stipulated. There was no need, of course, for any agreement on 
organization and bargaining rights and related matters, for 
these were firmly established by the National Labor Relations 
Act of 1935. Perhaps this explains also the failure to agree on 
a union-shop policy, a wage policy, or any other policies to gov- 
ern the arbitration of disputes. Whatever the reason, we shall see 
presently that a mistake was made when the only quid pro quo 
for the no-strike pledge was a Board without defined powers and 
duties, and with no recognized principles to govern its decisions. 

The new concept of labor relations introduced by President 
Wilson did not outlive his Administration. The return to “nor- 
maley” after the first war meant, so far as labor policy was 
concerned, the inauguration of a nation-wide campaign by or- 
ganized employers to get rid of unions which had grown in 
membership and power during the war. The embattled employ- 
ers coined a slogan, “the American plan,” and with this in- 
scribed on their banners they battled for what they called the 
“open shop.” They destroyed most of the newer unions that 
had sprung up in the war period, reduced the membership of the 
older established unions, successfully fought and barred the 
organization of workers in the mass production industries, and 
managed to press back and confine unionism for another decade 
largely to skilled craftsmen and helpers. 

During this postwar period the experience of the Railroad 
Labor Board should make plain that a tripartite labor board is 
not the panacea that some people think it is. When the roads 
were returned to private ownership in 1920, Congress created 
this Board consisting of three labor members, three employer 
members, and three public members to deal with problems of 
labor relations. The Board terminated the national agreements 
that had been made with the railroad brotherhoods and directed 
that new agreements be negotiated by the unions and the 
management of each carrier. This resulted in the employes on 
many roads getting no agreements at all and losing the pro- 
tection which such agreements afford to workers. During the 
business recession of 1921-22, the Board cut the wages of all 
employes once, but those represented by the weaker unions had 
their wages reduced twice. A disastrous strike followed the 
second cut, mainly of shopcraft employes, and the Board issued 
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instructions to the carriers to negotiate agreements with their 
own employes. Thus was the system of company-dominated 
unions, which supplemented the campaign for the “American 
plan,” extended to the railroad industry. 

The prosperity period from 1923 to 1929 was unique in that 
it was not marked by substantial growth in membership and 
strength of organized labor, which is usual in such periods. The 
employers were in the saddle. Wiser heads among them, fearing 
the results of unfettered power in the hands of management, 
inaugurated what came to be known among radicals as the 
“welfare offensive,” and what conservative labor people referred 
to as “hellfare work.” They tried to make company unions serve 
the needs of wage earners by various kinds of employe repre- 
sentation plans, hoping thereby to avoid the grievances that 
lead workers to want collective-bargaining arrangements with 
free unions. : 
Through group insurance policies they provided a measure 
security against sickness, death, and nonindustrial accidents, 
and they established pension plans for retiring aged workers. 
They set up centralized personnel departments with professional 
personnel managers in charge to get rid of the injustices as well 
as the inefficiencies of independent hiring and firing of employes 
by foremen and heads of departments. They experimented with 
scientific testing of employes to fit them into the jobs most 
suited to their abilities, to provide an objective basis for promo- 
tion, and to avoid favoritism. They trained and educated work- 
ers for better jobs, adopted recreation programs, granted 
vacations, and they increased earnings by means of incentive 
wage payment plans. 

All this was done to win and hold the loyalty of the workers 
to the employing corporations and to immunize them against 
the infections of labor unionism. The fact that the growth of 
organized labor was not only stopped, but union membership 
actually declined between 1922 and 1929 when the normal 
expectancy in such fat business years is increased membership 
shows that the welfare movement was being crowned with suc- 
cess. The period was not only a new era of prosperity, it was also 
anew era in labor relations. The managements of employing cor- 
porations were setting up benevolently despotic industrial gov- 
ernments, and the workers were developing into loyal subjects. 

Then came the depression, and all was changed. To keep large 
business enterprises in the black it was necessary to throw mil- 
lions of workers and their families into the red. One of the 
largest and most benevolent corporations laid off a third of its 
working force in order to maintain interest and dividend pay- 
ments. Welfare work had to be cut drastically. Industrial re- 
lations plans became an expensive luxury. Wage and force 
reductions were ordered with little pretense that representatives 
of employes were consulted or had any rights in such matters. 
The new era of benevolent labor relations dictated by employers 
died with the new era prosperity. 

The workers turned to politics for relief at first and then to 
Government-ordered collective bargaining with unions _pro- 
tected by law against employer interference or domination. The 
National Recovery Act of 1933 harked back to the principles 
of the first War Labor Board and undertook to guarantee the 
tight to organize and bargain collectively. This, however, was 
to be accomplished through the instrumentality of trade asso- 
ciations of employers. These were to adopt codes of fair trade 
practices to regulate business competition, and it was made 
obligatory to include the workers’ guarantee in every such code. 
Combinations of employers were still to be the prime movers in 
this Government-sponsored labor relations policy. Nevertheless 
the guarantee stimulated a great increase in union membership. 
The arrangement, however, did not reflect the real economic 
and political strength of united labor sentiment and thus failed 
to meet the needs of the time. What was needed in the way 


of 


of a labor relations policy was provided later by the Wagner 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act of 1935. 

There are people who consider this law a mere aberration of 
the New Deal; and they hope for another return to “normaley” 
that will get rid of it. But the seeds of this legislation were laid 
long before the New Deal, and the conditions that brought 
about the new labor policy are likely to keep the law on the 
statute books for years to come, with modifications, no doubt, 
to restrain abuses of power by labor organizations. We have seen 
the beginnings of the policy in World War I and the reaction 
after that war. In 1926, the railroads of the country joined 
with the railroad brotherhoods in asking Congress to abolish the 
tripartite labor board and to adopt the Railway Labor Act, the 
provisions of which they had agreed upon. The Act laid the 
legal basis for the policy that labor relations on the railroads 
shall be governed by collective-bargaining agreements between 
representatives of the carriers and of the employes, freely chosen 
without interference or coercion by either party on the other. 
This happened during the Coolidge Administration, and, four 
years later, when Hoover was President, the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the law and affirmed decisions 
of lower courts ordering the Texas and New Orleans Railroad 
to abolish a company union and to stop discriminating against 
the members of a railroad brotherhood. During Hoover’s Ad- 
ministration, also, Congress adopted the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Act, with a declaration of policy later embodied in 
substance in the National Labor Relations Act. 

Skipping the details of this statute that has aroused so much 
controversy, it is sufficient for our purpose to say that it freed 
workers from the restraints employers had imposed on them 
and it made possible assistance to unions by Government 
agencies similar to the assistance given to farmers’ and business 
organizations. As a result, the membership of organized labor 
has tripled since 1930, and, for the first time in our history, a 
large proportion of all wage earners and all industries are gov- 
erned by trade union agreements. The rapid growth strained the 
structure of the labor movement, splitting first the CIO from 
the AFL and later independent groups from both. But the 
power and public influence of union leaders grew in spite of the 
splits to equal if not exceed those exercised by business leaders. 

The national defense program preceding Pearl Harbor re- 
vealed the equality of status achieved by organized labor with 
business management when a prominent labor leader and a 
noted industrial manager were made co-directors of the Office 
of Production Management with equal powers. It was largely 
through the influence of the labor co-director that the tripartite 
National Defense Mediation Board, with employer, labor, and 
public members, was established to top the labor disputes agen- 
cies of the Government. Both the Production Management Office 
and the Mediation Board proved administratively defective, 
but they laid the basis for our present wartime labor relations. 

The welter of wartime events on the home labor front reveals 
no meaningful pattern without some such background of histori- 
cal trends as I have tried to present. What we see and read 
about currently seems contradictory and confusing. We see 
increasing strikes in the face of repeated no-strike pledges; soar- 
ing profits and employers willing to grant raises, while Govern- 
ment agencies put forth strenuous efforts to “hold the line” on 
wages; striving to maintain the “little steel” formula and or- 
ganized pressure to get rid of it; the power and influence of 
organized labor as a political pressure group and the passage 
of the Smith-Connally antistrike law over its opposition and 
the President’s veto; strike ballots authorized and required 
by this law and the Government taking over industries when 
the men do strike; decisions of the War Labor Board enforced 
by the Government seizing industries while the Attorney Gen- 
erals tells the Supreme Court that that Board’s powers are only 
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advisory. All this looks like chaos. But, with some understand- 
ing of the past, we are able to recognize historical forces that 
churn up the current turmoil, and, recognizing them, we may be 
able to control and direct them to bring order out of the chaos. 

Our wartime labor relations began to take form shortly after 
Pearl Harbor when the no-strike agreement, already referred to, 
was made. Pursuant to its provisions, the President set up the 
National War Labor Board in January, 1942. Essentially this 
Board was but a continuation of the Defense Mediation Board 
which, after seven months of existence, collapsed late in 1941 
when the Mine Workers led by John Lewis struck against a 
decision denying the Miners’ union a closed shop in the captive 
coal mines. The Miners’ strike of 1941, like their several strikes 
in 1943, aroused the country, and the House of Representatives 
passed by a huge majority the Smith Bill designed to curb 
strikes and to regulate unions. The no-strike agreement headed 
off Senate action on this bill. 

The War Labor Board was given authority to make final 
decisions in labor disputes, whereas the Mediation Board made 
recommendations. But this was only a nominal difference, for 
the President took over industries which refused to accept 
recommendations just as he does now when War Labor Board 
decisions are not obeyed. The new arrangement did make 
clear, however, that war labor disputes were to be arbitrated 
and not only mediated, although the fact that the arbitration 
was to be compulsory was not so clear. 

As already noted, the new Board, like the Mediation Board, 
was without any set of principles or policies, such as the first 
War Labor Board had, to govern its decisions and to guide em- 
ployers and unions in their own negotiations. Managers and 
workers therefore were unable to predict what the outcome of 
proceedings before the Board might be on issues that di- 
vided them. It was necessary to bring the same disputed points 
to the Board for decision in ever-increasing numbers of cases. As 
a result, the Board’s dockets soon became clogged, and it fell 
far behind in its work. 

Nevertheless, during the first year of the War Labor Board’s 
existence the number of strikes was greatly reduced from the 
record of the preceding year, and the working time lost by 
strikes fell to a negligible amount. The no-strike agreement 
proved more effective in eliminating strikes in the United States 
in that year than did the national service laws and legal re- 
strictions on strikes in Great Britain and Canada. In 1948, 
however, strikes and time lost increased, and the upward trend 
is still continuing. They are seriously hampering war produc- 
tion, but they have reached no more alarming proportions than 
in Britain and Canada, where there have been similar increases 
in spite of their anti-strike legislation. It is to be noted, also, 
that our strike situation has become worse since Congress 
adopted the Smith-Connally. law last June, which prohibited 
strikes in Government-operated plants and placed restrictions 
on the right to strike in private employment. Bad as the strike 
problem now is, laws to prohibit strikes provide no solution. 
Such laws do not abolish strikes, they merely give us illegal 
strikes instead of legal strikes. 

I suspect that the same causes are at work in all democratic 
countries engaged in the war, which account for the increasing 
strikes. But, whatever may be true of other countries, if we 
look closely into our own wartime experiences we can see that 
most of the causes are removable and that means are at hand 
for reducing them to a negligible minimum. It becomes plain, 
too, that the approach must be from the positive side of sub- 
stituting available methods of industrial peace for methods of 
industrial warfare and not from the negative side of trying to 
outlaw strikes. 

A serious mistake will be made if we assume and proceed 
to act on the theory that the strike situation is caused by 
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the strength of organized labor and the power of its leaders. 
Contrary to the general impression, I am convinced from close 
observation that the power of the unions and the prestige of 
labor leaders have been exerted mainly as a restraining influ- 
ence on strikes rather than to encourage them. Their restraints 
have not been effective enough either in this country or in 
Britain and Canada, but neither have been legal restraints. The 
evidence is clear that the organization of labor and the partici- 
pation of its leadership in the Government war agencies and 
generally in the councils of the nation have brought about a 
better and greater co-operative effort for production during 
this war than we have ever witnessed before. This effort has 
failed in many respects, of course, but it is well to look into 
other factors that may be responsible for the present labor crisis. 

When the Economic Stabilization Act went into effect in 
October, 1942, the responsibility for administering the wage- 
stabilization program was added to the labor disputes duties 
of the War Labor Board. This had a profound effect on the 
functioning of the Board as a labor disputes agency. To some 
extent the two sets of duties are incompatible, and much of the 
current dissatisfaction with the functioning of both the stabili- 
zation program and the labor disputes machinery is due to 
this combination of duties. Similar effects developed on the 
railroads when the chairman of the board that administers the 
Railway Labor Act was given responsibilities for administering 
wage stabilization of railway workers. 

Stabilization presents a problem of law enforcement against 
employers and workers alike. Adjusting and deciding disputes 
between management and labor organizations pose quite differ- 
ent problems. On top of this, the overlapping authority of the 
Stabilization Director and the labor disputes boards prevents 
a clear understanding by the public of what the wage-stabiliza- 
tion policy really requires. Moreover, the stabilization program 
tends to defeat itself when administered by a labor disputes 
board. Workers who bring disputes to the board get their wages 
stabilized. Those who do not create a dispute, do not get the 
benefits of stabilization unless their employers voluntarily re- 
quest approval of wage adjustments. In the latter case, less may 
be approved than could be secured by a decision in a dispute. 
The stabilization program is thus unequally applied, and the 
wages of many workers are not adjusted to the stabilized rates. 

Confusion also results as to the purposes of strikes. Protests 
against the stabilization program are not distinguished from 
dissatisfaction of workers with actions taken by their employers. 
As a matter of fact, ordinary strikes directed against employers 
are now relatively unimportant. The combination of wage 
stabilization with the labor disputes machinery has developed 
a new kind of strike. Most of our current strikes are directed 
against the Government rather than against employers. A large 
portion are designed to get action from Government agencies on 
cases long delayed. Many other strikes are directed against de- 
cisions made or other action taken by public authorities. There 
is more agreement today between employers and workers, man- 
agement and union organizations than there has ever been. 

Another clew to our difficulties may be in the fact that we 
have not yet learned to administer the new labor relationships 
that have developed since the organization privileges and rights 
of wage earners have been equalized with those of industrial 
management. There has not yet been time for the Government 
to develop effective agencies and policies of public control of 
the new balance of forces in labor relations. For example, the 
War Labor Board mediates as well as arbitrates disputes, and 
the responsibilities for mediation are divided between the 
Board and the U. S. Conciliation Service of the Department 
of Labor. Other departments and agencies of the Government 
have also set up divisions with responsibilities for adjusting 
and mediating labor disputes. 
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Then the huge volume of work suddenly thrown on all these 
agencies required expansion of their organizations with regional 
offices spread throughout the country. This created a most 
serious personnel problem. There were just not enoush trained 
and experienced people capable and expert enough to do the 
delicate work often required in adjusting relationships between 
managerial staffs and organizations of wage earners. This, too, is 
responsible for much of our trouble and no amount of antistrike 
legislation or restrictions on workers’ organizations will fix it. 

The incomplete nature of the no-strike agreement is another 
factor to be considered. Representatives of workers and em- 
ployers, having pledged themselves not to engage in strikes and 
lockouts, were in no position to tell the people they represented 
what was to be substituted for these time-honored methods of 
settling disputes. They knew only that a board would be 
appointed, but the rest of the bargain was left in the dark. On 
what bases, principles, or policies disputes would be decided 
by the War Labor Board could not be explained. AFL and CIO 
members had representatives on the Board and this was a 
source of confidence. But unaffiliated unions and other labor 
groups had no such representation. Their lack of confidence 
was impudently expressed the other day by the officers of the 
Mechanics Educational Society in Washington when they 
were subpoenaed in connection with their strike. 

The War Labor Board, in spite of its insistence on deciding 
each case on its merits, itself worked out a policy for deciding 
the troublesome disputes about union security. In a series of 
decisions, it developed the policy of granting maintenance of 
union membership as a compromise in disputes involving 
closed and open shops; but the employer members of the 
Board keep dissenting from decisions on this basis. With 
respect to wages, it continued to grant increases, much as the 
Defense Mediation Board had done on the merits of individual 
vases until July, 1942, when it decided the “little steel” cases. 
Then it laid down the principle that general wage increases 
would be ‘made only to bring average hourly rates up to 15 
per cent above those paid in January, 1941, to compensate 
for the rise in living costs up to the time the cases were heard; 
but the labor members never agreed to this principle. Since 
that time, cost of living has risen further, and the “little steel” 
formula has become a wage ceiling embodied in the stabilization 
program against which the whole labor movement is now in 
open revolt. 

If the “little steel” formula and the other wage policies of 
the stabilization program had been agreed upon when the 
no-strike agreement was made, or if they had been added to 
the agreement with the consent of the parties, then there 
could be no justification for strikes against decisions applying 
these provisions to particular cases. But the fact that the 
formula and the other bases utilized in administering wage 
stabilization were no part of the agreement made it possible 
for John Lewis to charge that the Government had breached 
the agreement when it tried to hold the Miners to the no-strike 
pledge, while the Board could not decide their case on its 
merits, but must rule according to the stabilization policies. 

It must be remembered that the no-strike agreement was a 
voluntary agreement adopted as a preferable alternative to 
the compulsory legislation which had been adOpted by one 
house of Congress. Now, however, the compulsory features 
of the stabilization program have been added to the no-strike 
agreement over the opposition of the unions, yet they are still ex- 
pected to abide by the voluntary no-strike pledge. What started 
as a voluntary arbitration agreement has been turned into com- 
pulsory arbitration, and much of the present confusion is due to 
this change without a clear acknowledgment that compulsory 
arbitration has been substituted for the voluntary arrangement. 

Although I have said that unions and their leaders have 


been a restraining influence on strikes and tlcir co-operation 
in the war production program has contributed greatly to its 
success, I did not mean to imply that there were no headstrong 
leaders and no recalcitrant unions, or that the power of or- 
ganized labor has not been abused. The unions are to be charged 
with a good portion of the responsibility for our present labor 
troubles. They have come to depend on the Government to 
give them what they could not gain by collective bargaining 
with employers. And now, when the giving must stop because 
of the burdens of war and the necessity to control inflation, 
they turn in resentment against the Government like children 
against overindulgent parents. Organized labor too has ad- 
ministrative problems which it has not solved, internal jurisdic- 
tional and racketeering problems. On some of these it does 
not seem to know its own mind; nor is it quite sure of the 
goals of unionism and the appropriate policies to further those 
goals. In making the no-strike agreement, for example, the 
labor representatives did not pursue the normal course of unions 
in negotiating agreements, but merely acceded to the desires 
of the Government. 

Government agencies are perhaps more responsible for the 
present labor situation than the unions and their leaders. The 
dependence of workers’ organizations on the Government is 
as much the result of their policies as of union policies. Labor 
leaders and labor journals have begun to denounce Government 
bureaucracy in much the same terms that business leaders and 
trade journals have long been doing. These are good signs, for 
they reveal an awareness that we have been straying from the 
fundamental purpose of the labor relations policy of guarantee- 
ing workers’ organization rights and freeing them to engage 
in collective bargaining. That purpose is to depend more and 
more on bargaining between equal parties to determine wages, 
hours, working conditions, and adjustment of labor disputes 
in order to reduce to a minimum action by the Government 
on the myriad details of the labor relationship. 

I hesitate to predict from all this experience what we shall 
do after the war to avoid the troubles we are now having. 
That depends largely on how much all of us—employers, 
unions, Government officials, and the people generally with 
their representatives in Congress, actually learn from our war- 
time methods of handling labor relations. And there is much 
still to learn, for the war is far from ended. If we continue 
for the rest of the war period with the present administrative 
setups, with maintenance of membership, and the wage-stabili- 
zation program as the only general labor policies which may 
be considered substitutes for strikes and lockouts; or if we 
enact antistrike legislation in the chastising manner of the 
Smith-Connally Act, we shall continue to have the same kind 
of decisions and the same kind of labor troubles we are having 
now. And the chances are that the same situation will be 
extended into the postwar period, only with more emphasis on 
disciplining unions and cutting wages and privileges of working 
people. The trends at present all seem to be this way. 

If, however, we reorganize and centralize our many war labor 
agencies and provide them with a uniform set of labor policies 
to be generally applied, confine the labor relations agencies 
to adjusting and arbitrating disputes, and separate from them 
the administration of the stabilization program so that all 
workers will get what they are entitled to under the program 
without the necessity of creating a labor dispute or filing an 
application for approval by a disputes board—then I think 
war production can be carried on co-operatively with peaceful 
labor relations and little time lost through work stoppages. 
And, if we do something like this during the remainder of the 
war, we shall have a practical plan, which, no doubt, would 
be continued after the war. 


(Address delivered before The Athenaeum, Summit, N. J.) 
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*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding. 





Give Your Post-War Product 
This Shipping -Damage 
Insurance 


TODAY, KIMPAK—the marvelous shock-absorbing pack- 
aging—is convoying war products safely to their destina- 
tions. TOMORROW, it will be available aplenty to provide 
better, thriftier, more attractive protection of peacetime 
products, ranging from elephant-sized machines to deli- 
cate vials of perfume. 


Soft, resilient, cushion-like KIMPAK Creped Wadding is 
made in rolls, sheets and pads. Ten standard types in 
various thicknesses, to meet individual requirements. 


It prevents chafing of your product’s surfaces, and 
absorbs jars more effectively than many packaging ma- 
terials of greater density. It cuts packaging time, reduces 
package size and weight, requires relatively little space in 
the shipping room. IT’S TOMORROW’S PACKAGING! 


Let our packaging engineers help you solve your post- 
wat packaging problem. Telephone, write or wire for 
the KIMPAK representative today. Address: Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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_Question.. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 





In order to speed up the lag of induc- 
tions into the armed forces, Selective Serv- 
ice has tightened draft deferments in the 
18-26 age bracket. Whether such action 
would cause a breakdown in essential pro- 
duction is a question of great concern to 
industry and agriculture as well as to Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Because of wide interest in this subject, 
The United States News asked labor, in- 
dustrial and agricultural representatives: 


Do you think the stricter policy 
now being followed on draft defer- 
ments will handicap industry and ag- 
riculture? 


Answers were presented last week. 
Others appear herewith. 











Walter W. Wilcox 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Agricultural 

Economics, University of Wisconsin; Tech- 

nical Adviser to U. S. Delegation to United 

Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Confer- 

ence at Atlantic City, N. J., 1944, 
answers: 

Since Selective Service in this State has 
followed this tighter policy for some time, 
the consensus of opinion here is that the 
new policy will have little effect upon ag- 
ricultural production this year, although 
it will severely handicap our agricultural 
marketing and processing services. 


Albert B. Newman 


New York, N.Y.; Dean, School of Tech- 
nology, College of the City of New York; 
Chairman, Manpower Committee, Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
If occupational deferments under 26 
must be restricted to 40,000, they should 
include only graduate engineers and other 
applied scientists not replaceable under 
three years’ training. If industry loses 
these young engineers in considerable num- 
bers, standardized production may stagger 
along, but development work will lag 
badly and the enemy may get far ahead 
of us on perfection of war implements. 


John J. Wasloski 


Ashley, Pa.; International Representative 
and General Chairman International Broth- 
erhood of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Round- 
house and Railway Shop Laborers, 


answers: 

The Government’s policy of tightening 
up draft deferments was a sound proce- 
dure to reach the best material for our 
armed forces. It definitely will not handi- 
cap industry and agriculture, because the 
majority deferred in the 18-26 bracket are 
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fact miracles come into your life. 


to the horse-and-buggy class. 


Your superior synthetic tires — produced 
in a plant using fractionating towers made by 


General American Plate & Welding Division. 


High-octane gasoline — shipped in GATX 
railroad tank cars; industry looks to General 
American to design and build cars for hard- 


to-handle commodities. 


Would you call this a 
synthetic horse-and- buggy? 


On the toughest testing grounds in his- 
tory—today’s battlefronts—men are al- 
ready thinking of natural rubber as the 
substitute for the superior products of 
American industry. Thus do matter-of- 
In 
the world of tomorrow, many a product 
will relegate today’s ‘‘genuine article’’ 
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PART OF THE PICTURE OF AMERICA TOMORROW \ Wy 


3 Chemicals for your car’s lightweight plastic 


~ : af ~ body — handled by GATX tank storage ter- 
ae minals, where industry stores bulk liquids 

Som <= safely, economically. 
“a ee ay Ci 4 Highway travel — you may go in the re- 
S——_— FF emt! laxed comfort of a beautiful Aerocoach, a high- 
Ger 1 4% ( ze way motor bus made by General American. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
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Communique 
FROM AMERICA’S 


400,000 MILE 
BATTLEFRONT! 





It’s the Battle of the Rails... being fought and won every hour of every 
day over America’s 400,000 mile network of railroad track. Some people 
believed the job was too big for private management but the railroads 
just went ahead and did it, with an invaluable assist from the traveling 
public, and some 22,000 traffic managers of industry. Let’s see just how 


they’re doing it:— 
1942 

ae 

1939 






1 THE BATTLE of the rails has been going full 

* blast since that day in 1939 when war broke 
in Europe. Freight and passenger traffic sky- 
rocketed until by 1942 all records had been 
broken. Passenger as well as tonnage miles then 
were about double those of 19391 





2 LAST YEAR freight and passenger records 

* were shattered again, reaching a figure 
of almost double the traffic handled in the peak 
year of World War I. And the job was done with 
20,000 fewer locomotives and half a million 
fewer freight cars as well as employees, than 
were available in the last war. 


3 THIS GREAT TIDE of war traffic might have 

* bogged down except for the central direc- 
tion of the Car Service Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Working closely 
with military and private shippers, unusual 
demands can be foreseen and cars mobilized to 
handle them in stride. 





4 MOVEMENT OF SPECIAL TRAINS carrying 

* over a million and a half troops every month 
calls for close teamwork between the Army, 
Navy, railroads and the Pullman Company. Troop 
trains travel fully equipped for action, with all 
heavy equipment in freight cars hooked onto the 
same train. : 





THIS YEAR’S JOB IS BIGGER THAN EVER. And as America’s offensive reaches 
its peak, materials are being released for essential maintenance and 
replacement of equipment. The battle of the rails must keep pace. Any- 
thing less would jeopardize America and Victory. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » _ Boston 36, Mass. 


STURTEVANT SALUTES THE RAILROADS 


As a manufacturer of war-bound equipment, 
and a supplier to the railroads, we have seen 
first hand the speed and scope of the job 
they are doing. 








only specialisis at some type of work and, 
if displaced, another specialist could be 
trained in a very short time. 

However, there may be a few who have 
served their apprenticeship and are ex- 
perts. These few should be deferred to 
train the people displacing the draftees. 

I don’t advocate drafting labor in gen- 
eral. But, after a draftee is rejected for 
military service, he should be ordered by 
his draft board to report for a war job. 


J. M. Johnson 


Washington, D.C.; Member, Interstate 
Commerce Commission; Former Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, 

answers: 

I consider nothing more vital in the war 
effort than transportation and nothing 
more vital to transportation than the res- 
toration of its depleted man power. 

The matter of man power for the rail- 
roads is not within the scope of the duties 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or I would long ago have urged some pro- 
vision for the disastrously depleted rail- 
road man power. I certainly hope provision 
will be made for railroad workers, else the 
activity of the others drafted for military 
purposes will be seriously handicapped. 


Fred Brenckman 
Washington, D. C.; Washington Representa- 
tive, The National Grange, 

answers: 

It goes without saying that the stricter 
policy will handicap both agriculture and 
industry. 

Few people who are not in close touch 
with the situation realize how desperate 
the labor shortage on our farms really is. 
During the past four years, agriculture 
contributed more than 4,350,000 men to 
the armed services and to industry. Last 
February, the number of workers on farms 
was 8,383,000. Since there are about 6,000,- 
000 farms in the U.S., this averages a little 
more than 114 regular workers per farm. 

If this year’s production goals are to be 
met, great care must be exercised in draft- 
ing additional farm workers. 


Daniel Bloomfield 


Boston, Mass.; Director, Boston Conference 
on Distribution (Sponsored by Retail Trade 
Board, Boston Chamber of Commerce); 
Lawyer and Writer on Employment, Man- 
agement and Labor Problems, 


answers: 

The stricter policy on draft deferments 
will probably handicap industry and agri- 
culture to some extent. But, if men are 
needed to meet military requirements, this 
sacrifice will have to be made. 

The important thing is to make selec- 
tion in such a way that production is not 
impaired to the point at which our forces 
fail to get all they need to overcome the 
enemy and avoid needless casualties. 
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Labor Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. ° 


Industry’s Loss 
Of Skilled Help: 
The Task Ahead 


Employers should get set at once for 
the next change in this country’s rapidly 
shifting draft policy. This change concerns 
latest proposals to force 4-Fs into essential 
jobs to replace the young, able-bodied 
men now deferred because of their occu- 
pational skills. 

As in the case of past changes in draft 
policy, employers are left in a fog of un- 
certainty and bewilderment while Wash- 
ington maps a new course. Final decisions 
are yet to be made as to how the physi- 





—Harris & Ewing 
REP. COSTELLO MR. NELSON 
4-Fs .. . problem for industry 


cally unfit men will be channeled into war 
plants, but this much appears certain: 

Industry is to be depleted in the 
near future of all but a very few of its 
young technicians. Only those with 
highest skills who cannot be replaced 
will continue to receive occupational 
deferments. The first raid will be on 
men under 26. Later, the age limit 
may be raised to 28 or 30. The Army 
is prepared to sacrifice production if 
necessary to recruit the young, sturdy 
infantry that it wants. 

Regardless of the final plan agreed - 
upon, 4-Fs are not likely to be free 
much longer to work where they 
please. A slight physical defect that 
keeps a man out of the Army or 
Navy, but does not interfere with 
holding a civilian job, no longer is 
considered a badge of freedom. From 
now on, a 4-F is expected to serve his 
country by taking an essential job. 
Draft boards already are inducting the 

young occupationally deferred men. These 
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TO BEAT THEM. | © 
MAN-POWER So 


SHORTAGE! 





Cleaning floors at the rate of 150,000 sq. ft. per hour seems incredible. 
And yet that, approximately, is the total hourly cleaning capacity of 
this fleet of ten No. 215-G Self-Powered Finnells, recently shipped to 
one of the nation’s huge war plants. Therein lies the solution to the 
plant’s problem in connection with vast-area scrubbing in the face of 
today’s labor shortage. 


In one powerful operation, the No. 215-G Finnell scrubs and dries the 
floor ...speeding along open floorways at the rate of 15,000 sq. ft. an 
hour, working in’ and out of smaller spaces and making necessary 
detours with the mobility of a jeep. Independence from power lines 
gives the machine full freedom of range. Mounts a one-cylinder, 
four-cycle motor, air-cooled, and is equipped with forceful “V’ type 
squeegee and vacuum pickup. Heavy duty construction throughout. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3704 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Lets Keepp On Gacking the rbttack— With War Gouda 
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PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS BY 
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PRECISION OPTICAL INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
INSTRUMENTS 
s 
AVIATION RADIO 
EQUIPMENT 
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ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


men are moving into the armed forces at 
a rapid rate. Congress holds the key to 
drafting of 4-Fs, since Selective Service 
would rather not make this move on its 
own authority. Congress has been cool to 
a universal labor draft, but there is a 
chance that it will accept the idea of 
tighter controls over the physically unfit. 

What the new policy toward 4-Fs would 
mean, if approved by Congress: 

For employers in essential industries. 
To replace the young technicians now be- 
ing drafted, employers would draw heavy- 
ily from the ranks of the 4-Fs. These 4-Fs 
would have to be trained in a hurry, since 
there is to be no delay in drafting the 
young men. Those 4-Fs already employed 
in essential jobs would stay at their jobs. 

For employers in nonessential indus- 


Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE LUCE 
... pattern for legislation? 


tries. These employers would lose most of 
the 4-Fs now working for them. Only men 
too disabled to work at essential jobs 
would be permitted to stay at their present 
jobs. This would narrow the field of em- 
ployers in trades and services to employ- 
ment of women and men over draft age. 

For 4-Fs themselves. There now are 
3,500,000 men deferred for physical or 
mental reasons. About 1,000,000 are clerk- 
ing in stores, working in offices, tending 
bar, or holding similar jobs that are not 
considered essential in wartime. These are 
the men from whom essential industries 
are expected to draw replacements. Many 
never have worked at jobs they would be 
required to hold under a labor draft. Many 
would shift from office work to manual 
labor. Some never belonging to unions 
would find it necessary to join unions. For 
most, a whole new life would be opened. 

Details have not been worked out and 
changes may be made, but this is essen- 
tially the plan for controlling occupations 
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~ WHERE DOES AMERICA GET 
MOST OF ITS ELECTRIC POWER? 


Prepare yourself for a surprise. 


Every time most people switch on a light, listen 
to the radio, or use a percolator or any other elec- 
trical appliance, they are burning bituminous 
coal. 


For most electric power comes from coal—which 
means, of course, bituminous coal, 


For one thing, a ton of water would have to drop 
a mile to generate the same amount of energy as 
there is in a pound of coal, properly burned. 


For another, an electric power plant which uses 
coal ordinarily costs only about one-third as 
much to build as a hydroelectric plant having 
the same capacity. And in most parts of the coun- 
try it is usually much more economical to carry 
coal from the mine to the place where it is needed 


to make electric power than it is to transmit the 
same amount of electric energy from a power 
dam. 


These are only two of the many reasons why bitu- 
minous coal is “No. 1 Public Energy”—America’s 
most important source of heat and power. 

And, knowing this, the men who operate the bi- 


tuminous coal mines have a keen sense of respon- 


sibility to the nation, to their customers, and to 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


the men who work for them. 
BITeMINOUS COAL 
wlilile 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








more than 
$100,000,000 


(One Hundred Million Dollars) 


immediately avatlable® 
TO INDUSTRY 





One hundred million dollars 
is looking for sound, useful jobs 
to do tor American industry! 

C.1.T. offers these working 
funds on terms that enable manu- 
facturers, distributors and retailers 
to utilize, to the utmost, their 
tied-up assets as sources of ad- 
ditional operating capital. 

Any business—large or small 
—is eligible to use C. 1.1. financ- 
ing whether the amounts it re- 
quires are thousands or millions. 

If you have a program of 
plant reconversion, or a problem 
involving business expansion that 
calls for the use of more capital, 
it is probable that C. 1. T. can 
provide the funds necessary to 


do the job properly. 


* Capital is available 


for these suggested uses: 


Long Term financing to spread over 
many months the cost of purchasing 
machinery and equipment, altering, re- 


pairing and reconverting plants. 


Funds to carry inventories, to buy 
materials, supplies and other goods ad- 


vantageously, for cash. 


Cash to retire existing mortgages or 
stock, to pay off loans, meet taxes. 
Financing of accounts receivable to 
provide working capital, tor taking cash 
discounts, meeting payrolls, etc. 
Financing of instalment sales for 
manutacturers, distributors, dealers and 


merchants, 


Marine Financing for the operation, 


purchase, equipping and maintenance of 


ships and shipping. 


Capital to extend holdings, buy out 


partners, acquire another business, 


Lif FINANCING 
A. SERVICES 


available through 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


TRUST INCORPORATED 


“NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


and its affiliated companies 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, LTD., METROPOLITAN BLDG., TORONTO 





of 4-Fs that is gaining most attention in 
Washington: 

Men now classified 4-F who are 
working in war jobs would be given 
occupational deferments as long as 
they remained at those jobs. Those 
4-Fs employed in nonessential work 
would be inducted into the enlisted 
reserve of the armed forces. 

Men in the enlisted reserve would 
be assigned by local draft boards to 
jobs in essential activities whenever 
a shortage of workers developed in 
their home communities. They would 
remain civilians and receive prevailing 
civilian wages. Those 4-Fs who re- 
fused to be assigned would be called 
by the Army to active military service 
and would be used in labor battalions. 
They would receive military pay, and, 
if Congress saw fit, could be granted 
dependency allowances and other mil- 
itary benefits. 

Drafting of 4-Fs. It is assumed that few 
men would choose to work for a soldier’s 
pay when they could receive industrial 
wages, so the draft feature of the legis- 
lation largely would be a threat to force 
into essential work those 4-Fs who other- 
wise would not be willing to change jobs. 

Power of draft boards. Draft boards 
would continue to exert strong influence 
over hiring policies of employers. These 
boards would act as placement agents for 
1-Fs willing to work in essential jobs. 

4-F labor battalions. The Army is op- 
posed to inducting physically unfit men 
for work units. It prefers national service 
legislation under which civilians generally 
could be forced to work where most need- 
ed. Army’s position is that it has no work 
for labor battalions, so such units would 
have to be assigned to work in harvest 
fields or on “made work” like that per- 
formed by the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Legislation carrying these new controls 
over 4-Fs is recommended by a House 
military subcommittee headed by Repre- 
sentative Costello (Dem.), of California, 
although a bill has not yet been drafted. 
It may be patterned somewhat after a 
bill introduced by Representative Clare 
Booth Luce (Rep.), of Connecticut. The 
Costello committee wants the War De- 
partment to accept men immediately for 
special labor duty, but the Department 
prefers to wait passage of a law. 

Enactment of such legislation would re- 
quire a clear definition of essential work. 
Among the industries now considered es- 
sential and which are badly in need of 
man power are aircraft, railroads, logging, 
coal mining, cotton textiles, and manufac- 
ture of landing craft, submarines, ball 
bearings, tires and tubes, ete. 

Best advice to employers in essential 
Don’t wait for 
Congress to act on the 4-F question. Hire 
as many replacements as you can from the 
pool of 1,000,000 physically unfit men who 
now are in nonessential jobs. Draft boards 
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Laughter —to give you 


AUGHTER for enjoyment? For 
~ merriment and just plain fun? 
Certainly. But with the shadows of 
war ever present over the world— 
over your land—in your street and 
in your home—laughter can bring 


you much more. 


It brings to your life release from 
tension—a respite from wondering 


and worrying—refreshment and 





courage and strength to tackle to- 
morrow’s job with new zest and 
vigor—new hope and courage. 


aughter—to give you strength. 


Laughter—from the jesters of a 
nation—over your radio, with its 


funny men and women, its witty, 
well-turned phrases ...its puns... 


its comical songs and situations. 


Laughter is a pretty important part 
of life. 
Laughter is a pretty important part 


of radio. 


It’s a pretty important part of the 
Blue Network. 


There’s wit in plenty, too, on many 
Blue programs—though wit is but 
one of the ingredients of this round- 
up of the great of the entertainment 


world. 


THIS IS THE 


strength 


You are the one that makes these 
and all the rest of radio’s comedy 
possible. You in your home... you 
in your job... you on your ship... 
you in barracks, and tents and on 


the battlefields of the world. 


You—and your chuckles and laughs 
that can’t be ordered or ordained or 
dictated—no, and sometimes not 


even predicted. 


Your tired nerves need the balm of 
humor. When your spirits need the 
lift of sly wit. when you want 
to laugh freely, wholeheartedly, joy- 


ously—listen to your radio. 


NETWORK 








“JUNGLE GAS STATION 
FOR BOMBERS” 


The production of oil is kaleid- 
oscopic—the scene of activity is 
always shifting. A wildcat today 
is a discovery well tomorrow. 
With booming rapidity an oil 
field springs up around it—then 
settles back as the scope of the 
deep down oil pool becomes 
defined. Men and equipment 
move on to new conquests. 
Since the days when crude 


oil was sought mainly for its 


kerosene content, Butler has made oil field 
tanks. They are made in easily handled sec- 
tions 30 that they can be moved in on 
pack mule if necessary and quickly erected 
to catch the first flow of crude oil from the 
wells. Their bolt-together construction per- 





Awarded 
To Two 
&. Butler Plants 











Warplane Refueling Unit 


mits taking down and re-erect- 
ing in new fields. 

Today, Butler-Built bolted 
tanks are fitting into a scene 
far more kaleidoscopic. At ad- 
vancing bases around the world 
they are being installed to store 
aviation gasoline. Without it, 
the world’s finest and greatest 
air force could not be translated 
into the world’s greatest air 


power. The greater the stocks 


of it closely backing up our mobile army and 
navy air bases, the speedier the battle will 
be carried to Tokyo and Berlin. 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1285 Eastern Ave., Kansas City 3, Mo. Galesburg, Ill. 


985 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Sales Offices—Washington, Chicago, Aslanta, Shreveport 


BUTLER 


« STEEL PRODUCTS = 





BUILT 


STEEL BUILDINGS... TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport)... FILTERS 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 


rapidly are terminating occupational de- 
ferments of able-bodied men under 26. De- 
lay in recruiting replacements may mean 
unnecessary production slowdowns. 


Deferment procedure. Employers 
should bear these facts in mind before 
asking draft boards to defer technical men 
under 26 who are holding key industria! 
jobs: Deferments will be granted to very 
few men and only to men employed in the 
most critical industries; draft boards are 
not expected to grant even these defer- 
ments unless the requests are indorsed by 
appropriate Government agencies. 

Employers in less critical and noncritical 
industries should resign themselves to loss 
of their key younger men who now have 
occupational deferments. The Army means 
business, intends to clean out all those 
under 26 who are not irreplaceable. Two 
tests for deferment are to be applied: 

The industry must be so critical 
that its output is insufficient to sup- 
port immediate war objectives. Thus, 

a war plant behind on its delivery 

schedules would get no consideration * 

on that ground alone. Test is that the 

product must be needed immediately. 

Recommendations for deferment 
will be limited to men engaged in 
work that requires extreme or special- 
ized skill or knowledge, and then only 
when the men are irreplaceable from 
other less urgent work within the 
plant or by recruitment. 

Best procedure in requesting deferments: 

File requests on Selective Service Form 
12-A Special. If in doubt as to what Gov- 
ernment agency should be approached for 
indorsement, get in touch with the nearest 
regional office of the War Production 
Board or War Manpower Commission. 

Procedure for obtaining indorsement 
will differ according to agencies involved 
For example, WPB indorsement may be 
had at regional offices. But, if dealing with 
the Rubber Administration or the Petro 
leum Administration, Form 42-A Special 
must be filed in triplicate with the State 
Selective Service director and with na- 
tional headquarters in Washington 

If you are in doubt whether your plant 
is entitled to consideration for deferment, 
check with regional WPB or WMC office 
or with the local representative of the 
Government claimant agency with which 
vou are doing business. 

All men under 26 are to be given pre- 
induction physical examinations immedi- 
ately. This does not mean that all will be 
inducted. Men considered irreplaceable 
should be notified that examination does 
not imply immediate induction. This will 
forestall request for immediate induction 
by men who might be entitled to deferment. 

One thing should not be overlooked: 
Final decision still rests with the draft 
boards, and indorsement by Government 
agencies is no guarantee of deferment. 
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Hs home is in a little town—and the 
railroad station is a long trot away. 
But rain or shine, snow or sleet, this 
wistful dog is down thereon the platform 
twice a day—waiting for a pal he’s al- 
ways sure the next train will bring back. 


Again war has made the railroad sta- 
tion the focal point of life in America’s 
cities, towns, and villages. 

Brave good-byes are said there—ex- 
cited greetings shouted. And over the 
glistening rails, by day—into the signal- 
lit, shadowy vastness of the far beyond 
by night—click the freights, the troop 
trains, the crowded limiteds, the fast 
mails of a nation speeding up its date 
with Victory. 

Such are the trains that serve the 
towns and cities on The Milwaukee 
Road’s 11,000-mile system. Between the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific north coast, 


in big city terminals and unpretentious 
depots, the story of America at war unfolds, 
in all its drama, day after day. 

The Milwaukee Road is ever mindful of 
its duty to the men and women in the armed 
services. Their needs must and will be met. 


At the same time, The Milwaukee Road 
is making every endeavor to maintain ade- 
quate and dependable service for all the 
people in all its territory—and this goes 
for the ““Way Station”, where the pup 


meets all trains, as well as for “Big Town”. 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 








Far sighted manufacturers are selecting their 


post war Pacific Coast Factory Sites NOW! 
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SANTA ULARA COUNTY CLIMATE 


Increases Production as much as 15%" 


Engineers state 59 deg. F. is the ideal working temper- 
ature. That's a theoretical, average figure, of course. But in 
Santa Clara County the actual approaches the ideal. Year round 
temperature averages 57.9 deg. F. with a low of 47.7 deg. F. in 
January to a high of 67 deg. in July. There is no snow—moder- 
ate rains that occur largely in 3 to 4 months—and a low average 
wind velocity. 

CLIMATE MEANS ECONOMIES 
*Manufacturers who operate plants throughout the United 
States estimate the climate of Santa Clara County results in pro- 
duction increases as high as 15%. Practically no plant heating 
problems in winter, nor air conditioning worries in summer. 


~ \ ' BO THE SPOT FOR YOUR PLANT 

Besides climate, your Santa Clara County 
plant will enjoy central location, at the 
population center of the Pacific Coast...a 
preferred plant location on main highway 


and rail lines...exceptionally low taxes... 





an abundant supply of co-operative labor 
WRITETODAY for Post War ...the greatest power pool in the world... 
Pacific Coast, a factual book 
about Santa Clara County. No 
cost or obligation. 


unlimited natural gas and water...and a 


host of other advantages. 


DEPT. U SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, 23, CALIFORNIA 


TTL 
COUNTY oon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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Improved Outlook 
For U. S. Financing 
During 1944-1945 


It is becoming clear that taxes are not 
likely to increase further during the war. 
This situation grows out of an increas- 
ingly favorable budget picture. In Janu- 
ary, 1943, the President wanted $16,000,- 
000,000 in additional taxes for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1943. In effect, he 
now has his $16,000,000,000, and $3,600,- 
000,000 besides. 

This is how it comes about. War ex- 
penditures in this fiscal year will be about 
$9.700,000,000 less than Treasury estimates 
of $99,700,000,000. Federal tax receipts 
will be approximately $43,300,000,000, an 





—Harris & Ewing 
MARRINER ECCLES 
... asks postwar price controls 


increase of $9,500,000,000 over the Treas- 
ury’s original estimate of $33,800,000,000. 
Other federal expenses have been about 
$400,000,000 less than was anticipated. 
Thus, the Treasury is $i19,600,000,000 bet- 
ter off than the President thought it would 
be when he asked for $16,000,000,000. 
Only simplification in prospect. There- 
fore, the only tax bill in prospect is the 
simplification bill. It will change rates very 
little. Congress recently indicated how it 
feels about higher taxes by flatly turning 
down the Treasury’s request for $10,600,- 
009,000 in new revenue. Instead, it passed 
a $2,300,000,000 measure. And_ only 
$500,000,000 of the tax receipts for this 
year will come as the result of that bill. 
The steady increase in prospective reve- 
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HAT’S typical of how employers reply to in- 

quiries about Honesty Engineering. It helps 
keep needed employees on your payroll by helping 
reduce the number who “go wrong” and misappro- 
priate money, materials or merchandise. In one 
large wholesale organization, for example, this 
new Personnel-Protection Plan cut by 83° the 
average number of employees discharged for dis- 
honesty. 
Based on long experience, the U. 8. F. & G. Per- 
sonnel-Protection Plan not only insures you 
against financial loss through employee dishonesty 


Report No. 4 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 


—a new ideain 


Personnel Relations 





but: (1) discloses undesirable personnel and pre- 
vents waste in training; (2) applies tested methods 
that help keep good employees from going wrong; 
(3) helps employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and 
careless acts that often lead to employee dis- 
honesty. 

Whether you have 10 employees or 10,000, your 
U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you keep 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult him 
today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities—Agents Everywhere 


U.S. KF. « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 


Consult your insurance agent or broker — 


BALTIMORE, MD. 












“IT AM the lady of the house!” 












































@ “Don’t think I mind doing my own housework, 


since Rosie has gone riveting. What gets me down 
is having to go back to the broom and dustcloth of 
pioneer days because my vacuum cleaner has become 
a war casualty! Believe me, when the war ends, and 
I can buy another one, I’m-going to be plenty motor- 
conscious! I never realized how important a tiny motor 
can be to a well-run home!” 

... And the users of every type of motor driven de- 
vice, in factory, home, laboratory, office or farm, all 
feel the same way! We are glad to offer them the 
assurance that Dumore motors, busy helping to win 
the war, will then be available to give greater stamina, 
service, and sales appeal to the myriads of devices 
being planned for post-war production. 










FOR EXTRA POWER HOURS 


Manufacturers! D / ] \ HB, i ah 
Learn how the recent devel- )/ ; 

opments achieved in Dumore 
Aeromotors will aid you to 


design and build better motor 
driven appliances. HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Write today for Booklet, FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 
“Out of Thin Air.” 















































THE DUMORE COMPANY, MOTOR DIVISION, DEPARTMENT MD44, RACINE, WISCONSIN 














































nue has caused the Treasury to revise its 
estimates on two occasions. Even so, its 
latest estimate, that of January, is $4,400, 
000,000 low in the light of the current rate 
of income and outgo. Collections are likely 
to be $2,100,000,000 more than the Treas- 
ury counted upon. Expenditures will be 
about $2,300,000,000 less. Tax collection 
at the source is yielding considerably more 
than had been expected. It is reaching 
large numbers of persons in the lower- 
income brackets who otherwise would pay 
nothing. 

The outlook is for continued improve- 
ment for the remainder of this fiscal year, 
and for the fiscal year that begins next 
July 1. Indications are that collections 
will decline very little, if any, in the next 
year, and that spending will decrease still 
further. If Germany should fall late in 
1944, military expenditures would decline 
sharply below the official estimate of $90,- 
000,000,000. 

Inflation danger past? There fore, unless 
the situation changes materially, individu- 
als and corporations can make their plans 
on the basis that taxes have reached their 
wartime peak. Out of the over-all picture, 
another significant fact also is emerging. 
The danger of disastrous inflation during 
wartime has just about vanished. 

The Treasury’s figures help to support 
this conclusion. It estimated last autumn 
that, with $10,600,000,000 in added taxes, 
the savings that make up the so-called 
inflationary gap could be held to an 
increase of $6,200,000,000 from 1943 to 
1944. But, although taxes were increased 
only $2,300,000,000, the difference between 
consumer income and consumer spending 
for goods in 1944, as compared to 1943, 
will be barely $5,200,000,000. The rise in 
savings, therefore, is flattening out, lessen- 
ing the inflationary pressure. Meanwhile, 
the factors that are doing most to control 
inflation—price and wage controls and ra- 
tioning—are working well. 

The Administration feels it has won the 
wartime inflation fight. It now has turned 
its attention to postwar inflation dangers. 
Before a Senate committee last week, 
Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve Board 
chairman, urged continuance of price con- 
trol after the war. Then, he said, the real 
danger of inflation will come. Without 
controls until industry gets into full peace- 
time work, he believes, the lines will break. 

Farm land boom. While the over-all in- 
flation situation is satisfactory, there are 
trouble spots. One of these is farm land. 
Values have risen more than one-third in 
the last three years. This is a greater rise 
than that of 1916-1919. Farm land sales 
during 1943 also were at record levels, 
exceeding even those of 1919. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard warned that the situa- 
tion is similar to that during the first World 
War. The boom then and deflation after- 
wards were among the principal reasons 
for the bankruptcy of hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers in the 1920s and 1930s. 
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As an employer, under fast-changing draft plans, you need to know that.... 




















ar, 1. Chance is rather slim that you can hold men under the age of 26. 
xt 2. Time may not be far off when the draft will claim all fit men up to 30. 
rns 3. You may even lose men in 4-F classification if yours is not an essential 
a industry, if your local draft board thinks that those men should be elsewhere. 
Pe This is the last squeeze. Essential industries are to be stripped of young 
ne workers by the military demand for 240,000 from occupationally deferred groups. 
0,- Nonessential industries must fill the gaps to be created in war plants. 

But: There is no need for employers to become unduly alarmed at this trend. 
ol As a matter of cold fact: Not all of the men between 18 and 38, deferred 
ni because of physical unfitness, are likely to be required to shift to war work. 
cir Army says 1,000,000 new war workers and essential civilian workers could 
re, come from the 4-F group. But there is little immediate need for that number. 
1g. So: Prospect is that Congress will pass laws needed to give Selective Ser- 
ng vice authority to force 4-Fs into jobs in essential war or civilian plants. 


srt Your local draft board, under present plans, will have the final say about 
an shifting men. Draft boards won't be required to act until labor becomes scarce 
in their own areas, are not likely to touch many retail clerks, salesmen, etc. 
ed That's the picture to date. You should realize that, essentially, this is 
an another move to apply persuasion to 4-Fs; is short of actual compulsion. 

For more details about new draft policies see page 47. 
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ig Furthermore, present squeeze for men promises to ease after midsummer. 
3, War production is at peak. Demand for war supplies is beginning to slacken. 
= Contract cancellations will increase, reducing requirements for workers. 





* Some areas even may have unemployment problems before the year is out. 


ol Some cutback plants may shut down. Army-Navy attitude is that these plants 
a- should not be allowed to re-enter civilian production and compete with military 
demands for goods and men until the invasion of Europe is well along. 








This means that idle plants and some idle men won't hasten reconversion. 














k, WPB tells you again, indirectly, not to raise hopes for civilian orders. 

‘d Controlled materials--aluminum, copper, steel--are to be allocated for the 
2 third quarter in April. This is earlier than in any previous quarter. 

7 It is a definite indication that no production program changes are expected. 
¢ On wages, and Government wage policy, you can expeCt..ece 

1- New types of demands for wage increases. Supreme Court decision giving iron 
re miners underground travel pay opens door for similar demands from other groups. 
d. No change in "little steel" formula. Officials will take no chance of set- 





ting off a general upward revision of wages by granting concessions to the CIO. 
Thus: If CIO steelworkers get anything out of present hearing, it will be on 








S, basis that will force other groups to come in separately, on specific grounds. 
of No important wage decision at all until after June 30. Administration will 
- not trouble stabilization waters until the Price-Control Act is extended. 


Actually, conditions are rather stable in the wage-price field now. Farm- 
ers are quiet, businessmen are accepting price ceilings; strikes are few and 
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‘REND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


workers’ demands are modest. Official policy at this point is not to rock boat. 


Underneath the surface, however, new disputes are beginning to brew..... 
Industry is trying to smoke out the Administration attitude on profits; 
wants to know just what profit controls may be established in pricing new goods. 

What worries businessmen is the order limiting profits on goods made under 
WPB directive to 2 per cent. Explanation now is that this applies only to tex- 
tiles. 

Nevertheless, the principle of profit control on WPB programs still stands. 
Attempt will be made to define this principle in the Price Act. But chances 
still are 50-50 for an extension of the law without any important change. 











On other matters of direct concern to business..... 

Contract termination: Prospect is against any termination law this year. 
Army cancellation policies can be counted on to continue without much change. 

Subcontractors: Present plan is to let prime contractors make termination 
settlements with subcontractors. Small business objects, but isn't getting far. 

Preaudited claims: Comptroller General still is fighting for the right to 
audit contract settlements before final payment, but isn't making much headway. 

Renegotiation: You can expect less of this on contracts now being made. 
Army policy more and more is to get prices that will not have to be renegotiated. 














These are the goals that are to guide surplus property disposal..... 

1. Normal trade channels will be used to get rid of surpluses. Firms now in 
the business will be given an opportunity to buy Government stocks of goods. 

2. Every effort will be made to keep surpluses away from speculators, out 
of hands that might try to disrupt markets in an attempt for a quick turnover. 

3. Surpluses that are overseas will be disposed of abroad to foreign buyers. 

4. Foreign sales will be arranged with an eye to future export markets. 

Congress is almost ready to admit that this problem is too big to be solved 
by legislation now; that Surplus Property Administrator should be allowed to 
feel his way. And: The Administrator's present approach is to be conservative. 

We tell you more about surplus property disposal on page 10. 














Real progress is being made on the tax simplification program. 

Tax experts have a formula that will allow withholding to tally exactly 
with the amount of tax due on wage and salary incomes up to $5,000 a year. 

Employers could apply this formula to their own pay rolls and make most of 
their employes fully current in their income tax payments. Or: They are promised 
wage bands that will be easier to use and still make withholding nearly accurate. 

There is some pressure, however, to require all employers to uSe tables. 

That means that 30,000,000 taxpayers won't have to file annual returns. 

One catch is that new withholding rates are not scheduled to begin until 
Jan. 1, 1945. This would mean returns can't be abandoned until March 15, 1946. 
























Here are some points to consider in your postwar planning..... 
Production costs in postwar are likely to be far above prewar levels. 
Labor unions are preparing now to keep basic wartime wage scales intact. 
And labor wants industry to guarantee an annual minimum wage. 
Labor arguments for guaranteed wages stem from these poStwar promiSeSeeeee 
Farmers are guaranteed price supports for two full years after the war. 
Industry is protected against postwar losses by being allowed to deduct 
them from wartime tax payments and get tax refunds for at least two postwar years. 
Veterans are assured bonus payments and other aids upon their return. 
So: Unions argue that every group is promised security except workers. The 
security they want is in the form of steady pay checks, with or without jobs. 
That gives all businessmen something to think about. Signs point to a period 
of high prices, high wages, and high costs in the postwar United States. 
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Keep that guard up, America. 
* One opponent out means 
there’s one left to beat. * We 
can only win by two knock- 
outs. * Meantime, the cannon, 


steam and diesel engines, 





heavy machine tools from 
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General Machinery Corpora- 


tion are in there punching. 


NOILVYOdHOD 


GENERAL MACHINERY 
G@ORPORATION 


MAMILTON, OHIO 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO, 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 


GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 








““Baby’s Kicked 


ODAY’S ULTRA-MODERN MOTHERS will 
— be considered quite old- 
fashioned by their daughters. Electronic 
wonders, without number, will ease life 
for daughter and granddaughter — tele- 
vision in the home being not the least. 


But nearly all the wonders of tomor- 
row will need one vital ingredient— 
precision, Without precision, “television 
would blur, fine instruments would fail. 


Precision, once the costliest of ingre- 
dients, has itself undergone moderniz- 
ing. Today, our service looks back 30 


. ERIC 


SCREW MACHINE 


25 LAFAYETTE 


Song 


«.*AFTER VICTORY 


Her Covers off!” 


years not merely on the production of 
faultless precision parts—but on the 
mass -production of such parts atlow cost. 


Like many producers for the war ef- 
fort, we have completed the initial 
yhase of our war program and, to a 
limited extent, readjustments now make 
it possible for us to invite inquiries for 
future requirements of precision parts. 
(Below) A few of the many 
thousands of our precision- 


made parts that are help- 
ing bring Victory closer. 


Keep backing the attack + Buy extra War Bonds NOW! 


SSON = 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


STREET, BROQKLYN 1, NY 








A REPUTATION 


FAITHFULLY 
- GUARDED 


JAMAICA 
RUMS 


Three Dagger 
86 PROOF 


One Dagger 
86 PROOF 
Dagger Punch 
97 PROOF 

The point is... 
delightful fragrance and 


flavour in any rum drink. 


Made by J. Wray & Nephew, lLtd., 
largest rum house ir 


oldest and 
the British West Indies. Est. 119 years. 


SOLE U. S$. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY » IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


Jamaica, 








Prints 


Quick, Clear ncil Originals 


from Pen 


Floor and Portable 
Models Available 


WITH THE 


HUNTER Clectro-Copyist 


Perfect machine-made tracings, regardless of 
size, in minutes—no more tedious checking—the 
Hunter Electro Copyist can’t make a mistake! The 
Electro-Copyist reproduces directly from pencil 
originals or blueprints,—in fact, from anything 
printed, typed, drawn or photographed. Full- 
shaded isometrics are reproduced by the Electro- 
Copyist with better de%gnition of tone than by 
any other method. 

There is a Hunter Electro-Copyist for every 
need, from the portable models to special units 
that will take originals up to 168” x 48”. On 
all, your office help, with little training, can turn 
out as many copies as you want, as quickly as 
you want them. 








NEW IDEAS! Our booklet ex- 
plains helpful drafting short- 
cuts: how to harmonize isolated 
details without retouching, how 
to bring back torn or faded 
drawings. Send for it today! 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC 
490 S$. Warren St 





Syracuse, N. Y. 





“perhaps the solution will have to be found 












Pro ama Com 
of Matiomal Issues 


Plan to Draft 4-Fs 
For War Work: 
Press Reaction 


Proposals that men in class 4-F be draft- 
ed for essential work are criticized by 
many newspapers as a “half measure” in 
meeting the man-power problem. They 
urge instead adoption of a national service 
act, while commentators question 
the need of an Army of the size planned, 

Foreseeing possible danger in the dras- 
tic reduction of deferments ordered by 
Selective Service, the Washington (D. C.) 





some 


Star (Ind.) recognizes it as “vital that 
steps be taken to provide replacements 
and to control labor turnover” adding 


in a modified national service act.” 

The San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
(Ind.-Rep.) , objecting to a draft of men 
rejected or discharged by the armed forces 
as “grossly unfair,” calls the proposal 
“a one-at-a-time approach to lockstepping 
of the whole nation,” and declares: “The 
people will not stand for any draft except 
for military service.” 

But the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram (Ind.) says “the stern necessities of 
war ... clearly demand total mobilization 
by universal service,” and deplores “our 
deep involvement in half measures.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
calls “the notion . . . that the very threat 
of induction will drive 4-Fs and over-age 
men into essential industry ... an example 
of the inadequate and piecemeal approach 
to the man-power problem which has 
handicapped the nation’s war effort,” an 
approach designed to “postpone any frank 
facing up to the national service issue.” 

Asserting a draft of 4-Fs would be “dis- 
criminatory,” the New York Herald-Trib- 
une (Ind.-Rep.) maintains that “a na- 
tional service act ... is still the only fair 
and the only efficient way” to allocate 
man power. 

The Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium-Times 
(Ind.) suggests that “the possibilities of 
securing the needed man power for the 
armed forces through further restriction 
of nonessential industry should be care- 
fully explored.” 

The Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent 
(Ind.) calls upon the President “to explain 
. . . the necessity upon our part for such 
extensive armies while we have so many 
allies with more people than we.” And the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.-Rep.) , re- 
ferring to the quota of 11,300,000, expresses 
“a growing curiosity about the whys and 
wherefores of this particular figure.” 
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THAT MAN IS 


LIKE a million other good Americans, he’s giving 
another pint of blood to save a soldier's life. 

He’s always been interested in the protection 
of his fellow men. Before the war, as an insurance 
man, he devoted his time and energy toward pro- 
tecting them against unforeseen events. He still 
does that today . . . and more. 

The pint of blood he’s giving will help some 
soldier return to battle again the forces that 
would destroy precious liberties of all Ameri- 
cans. 

These days you can number many thousands 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 















HERE AGAIN 


of insurance people—both men and women— 
among the great mass who are giving their utmost 
to the war effort. They're giving their free time 
to the sweat and grime of war industry, after hard 
days at their own jobs. They're giving their blood 
and dollars... giving everything they possibly 
can to help win a war. 

In these and in many other ways they're 
helping write the biggest insurance policy of all 
time ... just as every other red-blooded Ameri- 
can is doing today. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business industry and the home through 10,000 agents ana /rokers. 


a 





86 PROOF 


The constant calls for Don Q@ prove the popularity of 
Puerto Rico's favorite quality rum. In cocktails or mixed 
drinks, this smooth rum adds a touch of distinctjon. 
Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 














Philadelphia 


The experience gained 


through continuous asso- 


THERE’S MORE THAN ONE WAY ciation with Philadelphia 
TO REDUCE COSTS business enterprises for 








Many postwar planners concerned with 140 years is at the disposal 
problems of proper movement of men, 
material and merchandise—and bedeviled | of business firms con- 


by cost reduction problems—are finding 
the solution in Se gwick Roto Drive. | sidering a Philadelphia 
mat Patt is not a age oo ey a |] 
principle of operation, developed by | . . : 
Sedgwick pol seen that is me the banking relationship. 
main reason for the efficient operation of 
Sedgwick aircraft elevators—ammunition 
hoists—between-deck elevators and gal- 
ley Roto-Waiters. 
If you’re looking for a way to reduce 
costs, increase the efficiency of your“man”’ 
handling and materials handling—with 


Roto Drive. THE 


Our engineers will be happy to show you 


how Roto Drive can do the job better and } PHILADELPHIA 


faster, solving cost reduction problems | 


by safer, surer, trouble-free operation. NATIONAL BANK 


“MEN WHO KNOW ARE SOLD ON SEDGWICK” 





Organized 1803 
Sedgwick MACHINE WORKS PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
ELEVATORS + ROTO-WAITERS + HOISTS INSURANCE CORPORATION 





MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





























—__ People 


of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Col. Bryan Houston is the man who 
is making changes in food ration points 
and in gasoline allowances. Colonel Hous- 
ton is in charge of all rationing, and, after 
several months on that job, he has reached 
the point of revising policy and practice. 
For that reason the public is becoming 
aware of the Colonel, and, finding that it 
knows little about him, is asking questions 
as to his background, his qualifications, 
his personality and his plans. 

Colonel Houston’s background. Colonel 
Houston was brought into the Office of 
Price Administration under the current 
policy of putting businessmen in key jobs. 
He had been in the advertising and mer- 


—Acme 


COL. BRYAN HOUSTON 


chandising business in New York for years 
and also had a close association with the 
oil industry. In the Army, which he joined 
after the outbreak of war, the Colonel was 
assistant director of the Army Service 
Forces’ purchasing division and in charge 
of Army contacts with OPA. All this gave 
him an intimate knowledge of both peace- 
time and wartime sales problems. In addi- 
tion, he was an old and close friend of 
OPA Administrator Chester Bowles. The 
Colonel is on loan from the Army and not 
responsible to anyone in that service. 

Colonel Houston’s tasks started out 
with the situation in gasoline. 

Gasoline. Progress has been made, and 
Colonel Houston now thinks that in 30 
days he may be able to allocate more gaso- 
line to users who need it in making their 
living, although not in essential war work. 

The Colonel’s view of the gasoline prob- 
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iF FOU BRAVE ANMW OPTICAL 


PROBLEM COME TO OPTICAL 


HEADQUARTERS 


Bausch and Lomb offers you this unique combination of advantages: 1. A Scientific Bureau to solve your optical problems. 2. Ninety years of optical 
engineering and development. 3, Its own optical glass plant. 4. The facilities that produce America’s largest line of precision optical products. 


OPHTHALMIC PROD- 
UCTS... for the pro- 
tection and conser- 
vation of eyesight. 


x 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES ...for war, 
serial, and peace- 
time raphy. 


REFRACTOMET- 
ERS. _ quali 
contr throug 
determination of 


SPECTROGRA- 
for loan . his 
MICROSCOPES of all 


types... for science, 
industry, medicine 
and educatio 


ir, 


Makers of Optical Glas: 


* Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use. 








The Shape of Things to Come... Accurate to 0.0001" 


War production, utilizing such precision 
instruments as the Bausch & Lomb Con- 
tour Measuring Projector, again demon- 
strates the speed and accuracy of optical 
control methods. It has proved by its use- 
fulness today that such methods will be 
an essential part of tomorrow’s successful 
production line technique. 

This then, becomes the shape of things 
to come... new tools, new machines, new 
products made possible by unprecedented 
accuracy in manufacturing and thus pro- 
viding the economies of mass production. 

The Bausch & Lomb Contour Measur- 
ing Projector, the most adaptable and pre- 
cise of such instruments, projects upon a 
translucent screen a highly magnified sil- 
houette of the object. There its dimen- 


sions, angles and profile may be accurately 
measured or compared to a large scale 
profile drawing. 

This is just one of the precision optical 
aids for industry pioneered and developed 
by Bausch & Lomb. It is outstanding 
among the instruments which will be so 
valuable to you in the highly competitive 
days to come. Let us show you how it can 
help you make a better, more precise 
product, more economically. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. J 
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Fducation, Research, Industry and Fyesight Correction and Conservation 












HOW AMERICAN INDUSTRY PRODUCES MORE, FASTER, 


BETTER WITH BOWSER EXACT LIQUID CONTROL 


SAVED—a rioop oF 


PRECIOUS SOLVENT... 
and costs cut to one-tenth 





A small ocean of paint is needed 
to protect planes and other war 
goods against rust and corrosion. 


A Cleveland paint maker, irked 
at seeing much precious solvent 
wasted with dirty paint and resi- 
due (reclamation processes then 
used were prohibitively costly), 
looked for a practical solution . . . 
and called a Bowser Liquid Con- 
trol Engineer. 


A Bowser Still, basically similar 
to those which Bowser makes for 
the dry-cleaning industry, was 
recommended... and installed. 
With it, thousands of gallons of 
solvents were reclaimed at a cost 
of only a few cents per gallon, 
about one-tenth of the old cost. 
At that rate of saving, the Still 
paid for itself in its first 150 hours 
of operation. 


Besides making gunsights, bomb- 
sights, projectiles, fire-control 
units and much other important 








lem is simple. Those who use this fuel for 
war-essential purposes must have all they 
need. They are supplied first. Then, the 
A-card holders receive a minimum quan- 
tity for occasional driving. Those who 
need gasoline to make a living get what 
is left. 

This leftover gasoline has been depleted 
by black market operations. So the black 
market was attacked. It is estimated that 
50,000,000 barrels of gasoline daily, which 
once’ went into the black market, now 
remains in legitimate channels. But Colo- 
nel Houston wants to be certain of his 
ground before taking action and therefore 
is waiting. 

Food. Colonel Houston has taken the 
time limits off the validity of all food ra- 
tion coupons. These limits had resulted in 
periodic runs on the food stores, followed 
by temporary shortages in numerous items. 
The new system is intended to take the 
strain off retailers and shoppers and to 
even the flow of supplies. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Houston has made 
broad reductions in point values on proc- 
essed foods, finally cutting all frozen fruits 
and vegetables to zero. These actions were 
taken in close collaboration with the War 
Food Administration. 

Meats remain a serious problem, due to 
a fluctuating supply and an occasional ne- 
cessity for clearing out clogged storage 
space. The latter factor has brought down 
point values somewhat, and they are to 
continue at low levels through the month 
of April. 

Colonel Houston says the Office of Price 
Administration is embarrassed at current 
rumors that, although sugar rationing 
continues, this commodity actually is 
plentiful. He has ordered a survey and 
also a study of actual sugar needs for 
preserving and canning, something never 
before undertaken. The Colonel fears that 
distrust of one section of the rationing 
program would spread inevitably to other 
phases. 

Colonel Houston, personally, is a quiet, 
unassuming man, with close-cropped, curly 
hair, heavy brows, which make an un- 


MARYLAND'S AMBASSADOR OF GOOD CHEER 


COAST TO COAST 


NATIONAL 


PREMIUM 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 


Send 10c for book of fine OLD MARYLAND RECIPES 


THE NATIONAL BREWING CO., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 




















SMART, QUIET, 


CONVENIENT 








war material, in its own factories, In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
|| pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 














broken line across his forehead, and a 
round, good-humored face. He likes to give | 
direct answers to questions, and newspa- 
permen usually get much information at 
his press conferences. He likes yachting, 
but has little time for it. 

Colonel Houston and the future. Colo- 
nel Houston believes that rationing should 
be dropped as soon as is practicable. When oe coher 
supply becomes 85 per cent of consump- Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
. . . . . different mood—add to the pleasure 
tion in any commodity, he thinks it a | ag 

ae : | a Chatham visit affords. 
waste of time and effort to keep the re- | 


Bowser, Inc., is supplying many 
hundreds of war plants that de- 
pend on Bowser lubricating sys- 
tems, meters, filters, oil condi- 
tioners, pumps, dispensers, etc. 
Just one impressive example — 
over 90% of America’s steel mills 
rely on Bowser Lubrication Sys- 
tems. Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne 
5, Indiana. 
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THE NAME THAT MEANS 


EXACT CONTROL OF LIQUIDS 








strictions on: “You can’t ration abun- 
dance,” he says. That, apparently, is to be 
his policy. As supplies grow more plentiful, 
one item after another will be dropped 
from the ration list. The country will come 
out of rationing as it went in, the Colonel 
says, “one step at a time.” But, for many 
items, that time obviously still is many 
months away. 








Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 


Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 
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Frank W. Regan, Manager 


Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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Must American Business suffer a 
‘NERVOUS BREAKDOWN” 


.»e BECAUSE OF THE PAPER SHORTAGE @ 





T’S hard to think of a setback in this war more disastrous than that 
which could be caused by the collapse of the nerve system of Amer- 
For a breakdown in vital written records and control 
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transportation and communications. 
And make no mistake about it. That’s what American 

your business—is facing, right now, because of the critical paper short- 

age. What can be done about it? For one thing paperwork must be 


made as efficient as plant production. Less paper must do more work. 
\ccounting and control systems must be redesigned to eliminate waste 
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and duplication — to save, not only pounds, and miles of paper but 


time and man power as well. 
ANDARD SPECIALISTS stund ready to ‘help you plan these economies in your 
plant as they have in hundreds of others...to make suggestions that may show 
Call on them. There is no charge for 

Standard is the originator in continuous business forms, 

of these distinctive marginally punched holes which are 

Marks of Identity of the continuous forms of The Standard 
Register Company—‘‘the Forms with the Punch.’ 


you how to conserve paper by the mile. 


this wartime service, no obligation, 


The STANDARD REGISTER Company 


| 
Manufacturer of Business Control Systems 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
Oakland, California Canaoc-- Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standord Register Sales Co 
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Feud Tangling Draft Policy . . . FDR-Churchill Split 
Over French Empire . . . Surplus Eggs for Hogs? 


The last possibility that Mr. Roose- 
velt might not accept a fourth nomi- 
nation passed when Gen. George C. 
Marshall let it be known privately 
that he would balk at a draft for him- 
self more strongly than did Gen. Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, who said 
that he would not accept if nominated 
and would not serve if elected. Gen- 
eral Marshall’s name had been men- 
tioned by some people around the 
White House as a possible nominee. 


xk * 


If Anthony Eden steps out as British 
Foreign Secretary, this Government 
will be much concerned even if the 
move is glossed over. Mr. Eden is 
credited with being less committed 
than Mr. Churchill to the balance-of- 
power conception in foreign policy 
toward which U. S. is critical. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt is not favorable to the 
idea that France should get back in- 
tact the empire that she gave up with- 
out making an effort to defend. That 
fact, more than any other, influences 
the President’s attitude toward the 
de Gaulle Government, which, if rec- 
ognized, could lay claim to prewar 
possessions. French possessions in 
Africa and in the Pacific have great 
strategic importance to U.S. Mr. 
Roosevelt does not forget that French 
Indo-China was quickly turned over 
to Japan, with harmful effects for us. 


x *k * 


Mr. Churchill is much more ready 
than Mr. Roosevelt to let bygones be 
bygones and to put the French Em- 
pire back into business again, with no 
strings attached to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the 1940-41 experience. 
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Finns think that it is a 50-50 bet that 
the European war will end in a stale- 
mate, with British-American forces 
thrown back from an invasion at- 
tempt. U.S. military officials think 
the Finns are making a very bad bet. 
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Senate Majority Leader Alben Bark- 
ley is back in highest White House 
favor as a result of his successful cam- 
paigning venture in Oklahoma where 
Democrats reversed the recent Re- 
publican trend in by-elections. All 
now is forgotten in the famous inci- 
dent where Senator Barkley broke 
with Mr. Roosevelt on his tax veto. 


x *& * 


The statisticians who watch trends 
for the White House still insist that 
Republican election gains in 1943 and 
1944 are traceable to the small vote 
and do not affect what they insist is a 
continuing Democratic majority in a 
presidential election. Their advice is 
that workers, who normally give a 
large Democratic vote in a national 
election, often do not trouble to vote 
in by-elections. Their advice also is 
that the chance for a 1944 Republican 
victory stems from the prospect that 
many workers and soldiers may not 
get a chance to vote this year. 


x k * 


‘Henry Wallace finds that Democratic 
Party leaders in and out of Congress 
are insisting that Mr. Roosevelt 
should allow the Democratic conven- 
tion in July to select a candidate for 
the Vice Presidency on a fourth-term 
ticket without White House dictation. 
If the President agrees, Mr. Wallace’s 
chance of renomination is not great. 


x * * 


Draft policy is somewhat confused by 
a feud between Manpower Commis- 
sion’s Paul McNutt and Selective 
Service’s Lewis Hershey. General 
Hershey is having to bend policy to 
meet some political pressures, with 
the farm bloc still powerful enough to 
bar a general draft of the large num- 
ber of young non-fathers on farms. 


x * * 


Marvin Jones, as War Food Admin- 
istrator, is more worried by problems 
of surplus food than by problems of 
food scarcity. He is giving thought to 


an idea of feeding surplus potatoes 
and surplus eggs to hogs in preventing 
a market glut and sustaining prices, 


xk * 


A U.S.-British board will be set up 
to determine what Great Britain shall 
be permitted to re-export of goods 
Lend-Leased to her and what to ex- 
port of British goods that are com 
parable to goods she gets through 
Lend-Lease. British exporters now aré 
caught by an agreement signed dur- 
ing early Lend-Lease days, when Brit- 
ain’s days seemed to be numbered, 
that now restricts British trade. 
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White House officials are worried by 
continued evidence that Italians i 
the part of Italy occupied by U.S. 
Britain are eating less and faring less 
well than Italians in areas occupied 
by the Germans. The propaganda ef- 
fect of this situation is not so good. 


x *k * 


Marriner Eccles, as chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, wants Con 
gress to incorporate Leo Crowley’ 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. i 
the Federal Reserve System. Congres 
is very unlikely to agree. 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt is under pressure te 
make public his ideas on a postwa 

political organization for the world, 
but probably will avoid any precise 
statement until during of after the 
election campaign. Some of his sup- 
porters think that sentiment for a post- 
war organization may evaporate if no 
steps are taken during war to create it. 


x * * 


The fact that British population is 
declining and that U.S. population is 
tending to level off is a factor in the 
conservative attitude military plan- 
ners take toward actions that involvé 
the large expenditure of young men. 
Russia, with a rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation, is less restricted in this regard. 
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How to do something about the weather 


I; PERFECTLY all right to talk 
about the weather—as long as you 
do something about it, too. 


For instance, rain or shine, we 
can’t think of any more agreeable 
way of discussing the weather than 
over a Four Roses Old Fashioned. 


One thing’s certain: No matter 
what the barometer says, we believe 


you'll say an Old Fashioned made 
with Four Roses is far and away the 
most magnificent cocktail you’ve 
ever tasted. Try one and see! 


Just one thing more: If, when you 
ask your dealer for Four Roses, you 
find that he’s temporarily out of it, 
please be patient and try again. He'll 
have more, soon. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY © 


THAT 
1 blend of straight whiskies—90 


proof. Frankfort Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York City. 





..- by George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson and Grover Cleveland 


Washington, Jefferson and Cleveland can do a lot to bring 
new healthfulness and convenience to the “refrigerator 
corner’’ of your kitchen, once this war is over. 


You’ll see what we mean if you glance at the portraits 
on those War Bonds you’re buying to help win victory 
now ... Washington on the $25 Bonds, Jefferson on the 
$50, and Cleveland on the $100. Then, after the victory is 
won, those self-same bonds will help you enjoy it. For 
example: 


Someday those bonds can buy a refrigerator that will be 
surprisingly easy on gas or electricity ... with a built-in 
frozen food locker behind a door of transparent Monsanto 
Plastics . . . with up to 50% more inside space in a unit no 
larger outside, due to the thinner refrigerator walls made 
possible by the amazing insulating properties of Monsanto’s 
new Santocel. 


It’s coming . . . a far better refrigerator in every way, with 
Monsanto Chemicals and Plastics contributing to many 
of the improvements. And that 
is just one of countless “‘ better 
buys” you'll get tomorrow by 
getting the best buy of all 
today—U.S. War Bonds. 


Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 


CHEMICALS ~° PLASTICS 
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